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HOPI BASKET DANCES! 


In the April number of the “American Anthropologist” for 1892 
the late J. G. Owens and the author described a Hopi basket dance 
celebrated at Walpi in September of the preceding year. It was 
shown in the article that this basket dance was a public exhibition 
closing a series of secret rites which extended over nine consecutive 
days and nights, and that the whole festival was called the La/akonti. 
In a strict use of terms this public exhibition is not a dance, but 
rather a posturing of the body in rhythm, with songs, during which 
baskets were carried by women or thrown, as gifts, among the assem- 
bled spectators. Subsequent studies have shown that this festival 
is observed in four other Hopi pueblos, and it can now be defi- 
nitely stated that there are four variants, three of which occur at 
the Middle Mesa and one at Oraibi, in addition to that described 
at Walpi. The pueblos Sitcomovi and Hano are known not to have 
a Lalakonti, so that we have reliable information regarding the dis- 
tribution of this ceremony. 

Each one of these five pueblos has an altar in one of its kivas in 
connection with the secret rites. I have already described this altar 
at Walpi, and in the present article shall add an account of that at 
Cipaulovi. Nothing has yet been recorded concerning the other 
Lalakonti altars or the rites performed about them. 

The month of October, 1898, was a particularly good one for the 
study of this festival in all pueblos except Walpi, and while unable 
to attend all these exhibitions I noted the dates of these variants, 
which are given in the following list:? Micofiinovi, Qctober 23 ; 
Cufiopavi, October 24; Oraibi, October 26; Cipaulovi, October 29. 

1 These studies were made while connected with the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. The beautiful photographs from which the illustrations of the Oraibi 
variant were made were taken by the accomplished photographer, Mr. G. L. 
Rose, of Pasadena, California. 

* The dates here given are those of the final day of the festival, on which the 


public exercises are performed. This day is called ¢ofokya, as in other great 
ceremonies. 
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It will be noted that these dates are a month later than that on 
which the La/akonti was performed at Walpi in 1891. This would 
seem to indicate that its place in the ceremonial] year is in October 
rather than in September, as at Walpi. I think, however, there were 
special reasons for its tardy performance in 1898, and that its regu- 
lar presentation should be in the September moon. For an account 
of the secret rites connected with the La/akonti I must, for the 
present, refer the reader to my article on the Walpi performance, 
having never studied any other; but there is every possibility that 
the rites, number of days, and ceremonial events in the kivas vary 
in different pueblos, although there is a marked similarity in the 
public exhibitions so far as known. 

Although the primary aim of this article is to describe the public 
basket dances, I have introduced a sketch of one of the simplest altars 
of the La/akonti, or that used in the secret rites at Cipaulovi. 


PUBLIC LALAKONTI AT WALPI. 

The public exhibition of the Walpi Za/akonti has been elsewhere 
described, but in order to make it more convenient for the reader to 
compare with those of the Middle Mesa and Oraibi I have intro- 
duced this description with a few addenda. The public exhibition 
occurs on the last or ninth day of the festival, and was repeated at 
intervals during the day from sunrise to sunset. The successive 
exhibitions closely resembled each other, the number of performers 
increasing in the late afternoon performances. 

With the exception of one man, those taking part were women, 
who may be considered under two groups, the basket bearers or 
chorus, and the basket throwers or Lakone manas.1 The only man 
participant is a priest called the Lakone taka. 

The basket bearers were numerous, consisting of women of all 
ages, — married women, maids, and young girls. Each wore a small 
feather on her head, and the maids had their hair done up in two 
characteristic whorls above the ears. All were clothed in white 
blankets with red borders, and wore necklaces, ear pendants, and 
other ornaments. The four chief priestesses led the procession, 
the girls closing the line as it enter the plaza. Each woman, adult 
or girl, carried a flat basket which she held vertically in both hands 
by the rim, so that the concave side was outermost. After marching 
into the plaza, a circle was formed by the women, and all sang in 
chorus a song, parts of which were not audible. As the song con- 
tinued the baskets were slowly raised, first to one breast, then to the 
other, and then brought slowly downward to the level of the hips, 
in cadence with the songs. At the same time the body was slightly 


1 Takone maids. 
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inclined forward, but the feet were not raised from the ground. After 
the basket bearers had sung their songs for a brief interval, the 
basket throwers approached the circle, led by the Lakone taka, who 
retired at that point. 

The basket throwers were two in number, and at each presenta- 
tion during the day were personated by different women. Each 
woman wore two white ceremonial blankets, one wrapped about the 
shoulder, the other on the loins. The latter was tied about the hips 
with a knotted girdle. These women wore anklets, but no mocca- 
sins, ear pendants, and a profusion of necklaces, and their faces, 
arms, legs, feet, and hands were painted yellow, with black lines on 
their cheeks. 

Each woman wore on her head a band, to one side of which was 
attached a curved split gourd representing a horn, and to the oppo- 
site radiating slats of wood symbolic of a flower. Three vertical 
semicircular extensions, symbols of rain-clouds, decorated with seed 
grasses and feathers, are also attached to this band, and there is a 
bunch of feathers in the hair. Each Lakone mana carried in her 
hands corncobs in which eagle feathers were inserted, and on her 
back a bundle, done up in a piece of calico, containing the objects 
she later threw to the spectators. These two women entered the 
plaza after the basket bearers had begun their songs and posturing, 
and were led by the Lakone man. His arms, legs, and body were 
painted yellow, and he wore a white ceremonial kilt with knotted 
sash. He was profusely decked out with necklaces and other orna- 
ments, and carried in one hand a flat basket containing yellow pollen, 
with which he drew symbols of rain-clouds on the ground. Upon 
these symbols the women threw their corncobs with attached feathers, 
and the man picked up these objects and laid them in a row upon the 
meal figures which he had made, after which, as the women advanced, 
he handed these objects tothem. This was repeated several times 
until the Lakone manas entered the circle of basket holders. The 
priest then left them, and they untied their bundles and took positions 
at opposite points of the space inclosed by the basket bearers. Each 
one then held a basket high in the air and crossed to the other side, 
exchanging positions with the woman opposite. This was repeated 
a few times, and finally the basket throwers hurled their baskets high 
in the air, so that they fell in the crowd of young men, who struggled 
for possession. This was repeated several times, and then the women 
filed off to their kivas. The struggle of the men for the baskets 
continued long after the women had withdrawn. 
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PUBLIC LALAKONTI AT ORAIBI. 


The celebration of the basket dance at Oraibi was one of the most 
interesting which has been yet witnessed. The performers at Oraibi 
were more numerous than in the other pueblos, and there were four 
basket throwers instead of two. Each of these women wore on her 
head a tablet representing rain-cloud symbols, as at Walpi, but the 
shape and decoration of the same were somewhat different in the 
two pueblos. There were about forty basket bearers, each of whom 
carried the characteristic Oraibi basket. 

The headdress worn by the basket throwers was more like a 
tablet than a coronet, consisting of a flat or slightly curved vertical 
plate attached along one edge to the band about the head. Two 
incisions in the upper rim of this plate left three rounded promi- 
nences representing rain-clouds. 

The band about the head was crossed by a number of parallel 
black lines, representing falling rain, and at the apex of each rain- 
cloud symbol was fastened a small round dish and a few twigs of 
seed grass. 

The representation of a horn, which is so prominently attached to 
the head-band in the Walpi and Cipaulovi variants, and the artificial 
flower on the opposite side of the head, were not seen at Oraibi. 

We have, therefore, three variations in the headdresses of known 
Hopi Lalakontis. At Cipaulovi a simple band about the head, with 
a split gourd representing a horn on one side and an artificial flower 
on the opposite; at Walpi three semicircular attachments to this 
encircling band, also with lateral horn and flower, and at Oraibi a 
vertical rectangular tablet with rain-cloud symbols indicated by 
depressions in the upper edge, and without lateral horn or flower. 
The last-mentioned form has in addition a small circular disk 
attached to the apex of each rain-cloud symbol. 

As the four basket throwers came into the Oraibi plaza they 
formed a platoon, led by the priest, who walked a few feet in 
advance. He wore a bundle of feathers on his head and carried a 
tray of meal in his hands. About his waist was a white ceremonial 
blanket decorated with embroidered rain-cloud symbols and tied by 
a girdle from which depended a foxskin. He was barefoot and wore 
embroidered anklets. 

This leader, or Lakone taka, first made figures in meal on the 
ground, on which the women threw the corncobs with inserted 
feathers, as shown in an accompanying plate. The corncobs fell 
without regularity on the symbols, but the man picked them up and 
laid them side by side, while the platoon of Lakone manas advanced 
a few steps and received them from his hands. This ceremony was 
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repeated several times at intervals as they approached the circle of 
basket bearers and entered the inclosure. The priest then left 
them. 

The basket throwers soon after untied the bundles which they 
bore on their backs, and took positions within the ring of basket 
bearers diametrically opposite each other. Each held a basket 
aloft, making a movement as if to hurl it in the air. She did not 
cast it, however, but crossed to the opposite side of the ring, 
exchanging position with the woman facing her. Groups of men 
outside the ring of basket bearers, among the spectators, shouted 
to the basket throwers for their baskets. Finally they threw them, 
one after another, until none was left, and with wild shouts the lads 
and men struggled for the objects, as shown in an appended plate. 
The basket throwers then filed back to their room, and a short 
time after the basket bearers also left the plaza. 


PUBLIC LALAKONTI AT CIPAULOVI. 


The number of participants in the Cipaulovi basket dance was 
smaller than at Oraibi or Walpi. The basket bearers entered the 
plaza from time to time during the day, and sang, moving the 
baskets that they carried in the same way as at the other pueblos. 
The two basket throwers and the priest who led them approached 
the ring of dancers in much the same way. The two women had 
arms, legs, feet, and hands colored yellow, ‘and across their temples 
were painted black bands extending from the eyes and mouth to the 
ears. Instead of the coronet with attached rain-cloud symbols, worn 
by the basket throwers in the Oraibi and Walpi variants, those at 
this pueblo wore on the head a yellow leathern band, to the left side 
of which was tied a split gourd in the form of a horn, painted green. 
On the opposite side of the head or over the right ear there was a 
bunch of red horsehair, and two prominent eagle feathers were 
attached to the hair, rising from a bunch of plumes on the crown of 
the head. Each of these women carried on her back a bundle con- 
taining several baskets, a few tortillas, and small earthen bowls. 
Their arms and legs were bare, but each wore two white blankets, 
one over the shoulders, the other about the loins, tied with white 
sashes. Each woman carried in her hands two half carncobs, to 
which feathers were attached. The priest, their leader, was deco- 
rated like the Lakone taka at Walpi or Oraibi. His body was painted 
yellow and he wore a ceremonial kilt, moccasins, anklets, and a fox- 
skin depending from his belt. At intervals on the ground he made 
rude rain-cloud symbols with meal, and upon these figures the women 
threw the half corncobs. After these objects had been thrown on the 
ground, the priest picked them up and laid them side by side on the 
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figures he had drawn. The women then advanced and picked them 
up, after which they made their way to the middle of the ring of 
basket bearers, who meanwhile were singing and posturing with 
their baskets. The throwing of the corncobs was repeated in this 
inclosure, and then the priest, dipping his aspergil into a bowl of 
medicine which he carried, asperged to the cardinal points in 
sequence, and retired. 

The basket throwers then took baskets from their bundles and 
held them aloft, standing on opposite sides of the space encircled 
by the basket bearers, facing each other. They exchanged places 
once or twice, holding their baskets aloft as if to throw them. 
Meanwhile, with loud cries, many young men of the pueblo among 
the spectators shouted to the Lakone manas to throw them a basket. 
Their arms were raised in expectancy, but often they were deceived, 
for the women only pretended to throw the basket in the direction 
indicated. After a while, however, the basket was thrown, and then 
took place a scramble for it which was often continued for a half 
hour, the basket being sometimes torn to pieces and the clothing 
of the young men becoming more or less damaged in the rough 
scuffle. 

The episode of the struggle for the baskets continued long after 
the participants left the plaza. In some instances a fine bowl or 
basket was simply handed to a friend, and relatives or others en- 
tered the circle of dancers to receive them. 


ALTAR OF THE CIPAULOVI LALAKONTI. 


The La/akonti altar at this pueblo is poor in fetiches as compared 
with that at Walpi, a condition not unlike that of other altars of 
Cipaulovi, as I have elsewhere pointed out. It was erected in the 
main kiva of the village and consisted of upright wooden slats con- 
nected by a transverse upon which rain-cloud emblems were de- 
picted. The uprights were held in place by a ridge of sand in which 
were inserted seven shorter slats, upon which symbols of corn, rain- 
clouds, and other emblems were depicted. 

There were no figurines on this altar and no sand picture on the 
floor. A single /¢foni was placed upright a little to the right of the 
middle line, and near by on the floor there was a bundle of black 
sticks called the oattcoko, which correspond with the four objects 
of the same name in the Walpi altar. An elaborately carved stick 
of wood near by was called a watcz. These objects and the medicine- 
bowl, feathers, ears of maize, common to all altars, were placed in 
their customary positions. 

The simplicity of this altar and the poverty of fetiches are readily 
explained by the small size of Cipaulovi, and the fact that it was a 
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colony from one of the other pueblos of the Middle Mesa in com- 
paratively modern times. 


OWAKULTI. 


It often happens in the celebration of the Hopi ritual that an old 
ceremonial dance which, by the death of its priests and loss of 
knowledge of its rites, has become extinct, is reproduced in muti- 
lated form as a burlesque. The Owakulti as now presented at the 
East Mesa is a good example of such adance. Although formerly 
celebrated at Sitcomovi, it has not been performed there for a long 
time and has practically become extinct, while at Oraibi it still 
remains on the annual calendar of ceremonies, with altars and 
accompanying rites. 

The Owakulti basket dance, or that part of it which was once pub- 
lic, was revived in the Mofikiva at Walpi during their Padilikonti, 
or March celebration, in 1893. Three men from Sitcomovi, at that 
time arrayed as women, danced in the kiva, accompanied by a fourth 
called the “disk-hurler,”” who threw baskets among the spectators. 
This episode may be interpreted as the worn-down fragment of what 
was formerly a complicated ceremony, which still is celebrated zx 
extenso at Oraibi and possibly in other pueblos. 
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KOHONINO BASKET DANCE, 





At certain times in the Tusayan ritual the striking essential 
features of foreign dances are introduced in the midst of rites with 
which they have no apparent logical connection. A Kohonino 
basket dance rarely performed at Walpi is a good illustration of this 
tendency. 

This dance as presented at Walpi is not, like Owakulti, a worn- 
down fragment of what was once a great ceremony in the Hopi 
pueblos, but a borrowed episode from Kohinono clans, and is instruc- 
tive as showing kinship of the Hopi with this interesting people, on 
the ceremonial side. 

The Kohonino basket dance was introduced as an episode of the 
Mamzrauti in 1893, and is not an essential part of the dance. This 
is not a rare custom in Hopi ceremonies, for a similar borrowing 
may be detected in several ceremonies.! 











' Thus in the antics of the clowns in Katcina dances we find many things bor- 
rowed from foreign sources. One of the cleverest of these was the imitation of a 
graphophone a few years ago. The stove of a tent, with its funnel, was used as 
a megaphone, and a clown concealed himself under a blanket. Another clown 
sang and called out into the funnel, and the hidden man responded, much to the 
amusement of the spectators. A masked participant clad like an American stood 
by and scribbled on a piece of paper the name of the song thus recorded. 
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Six maids with elaborate headdresses and five others with simple 

fillets of yucca on their heads participated in this dance. 
' The six maids were clothed in white ceremonial blankets, with 
girdles and moccasins. Their headdresses consisted of a band, wound 
with different colored calico, fitting over the head like a crown. 
There were attached to this band, one over each ear, two representa- 
tions of horns made of slats of wood curved and painted. Several 
feathers from the eagle’s breast (fzd/z/) were attached to the front 
of this band, and at the rear were long feathers arranged vertically 
and fan-shaped. These girls had likewise a bunch of variegated 
feathers tied to the back of the head, and a bright spot of vermilion 
color was painted on each cheek. 

Each of these six maidens carried in her hands a basket made by 
the Kohonino Indians and obtained from them by the Hopi in trade. 

The other maids, five in number, wore ordinary dark blue or 
black blankets, without mantle or moccasins. Their faces had been 
rubbed with meal, and across the cheeks and nose from ear to ear 
a curving black line was drawn with powdered shale. They had a 
simple fillet of yucca fibre in place of the more elaborate headdress 
of their companions, and in one hand they carried a rattle, in the 
other an ear of corn, with a string of bread-cakes of different forms. 
These eleven maids formed in line, the five alternating with the 
six, and danced before a group of women of the Mamzrau Society, 
who sang in chorus to the beating of adrum. Each basket bearer 
held her basket by the rim in both hands in front of her, and about 
vertical, the concave side facing outward. In dancing there was 
a slight alternate movement of the feet with slow gestures of the 
basket in cadence. The bread-cakes which the five maids carried 
were in the course of the dance distributed among the men spec- 
tators. The headdresses of the six maidens reminded me of those 
worn in the ZLa/akonti, and the introduction of baskets is also similar 
in the two performances. It is therefore possible that this dance 
is a Kohonino variant, in the adoption of which secret ceremonials, 
altars, etc., have been lost. 

It is an interesting point that this Kohonino basket dance is intro- 
duced as an episode of the dance called the Mamzrauti instead of 
in the Lalakonti. This may be theoretically explained on the sup- 
position that clans of the Kohoninos have some relation with those 
of the Mamzrauti Society. 

We often find in collections of Hopi dolls specimens with charac- 
teristic symbolism which are called Kohonino Katcina. 

A comparison of the symbolism of this doll with that of the head- 
dress of the six maids in the dance described above shows that both 
represent the same being. Thus the head of the so-called Kohonino 
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Katcina! has lateral horns, radiating feathers, and painted band with 
alternating colors representing the coronet bound with calico. We 
find on the cheeks of the doll the same red spots as on the faces of 
the dancers. These six girls with coronets personifying Kohonino 
basket dancers have some resemblances to those called Palahikomana 
in Mamzrauti, and as the women recognize this likeness it is quite 
as appropriate to introduce this dance in the Mamszrauti as in the 
Lalakontt. 

When more is known of the clans of that interesting people, the 
Kohoninos, it may be found that earlier in their history some of their 
ancestors were related to the Squash (Patuf) and other clans which 
formerly lived along the Little Colorado and brought the Mamsrauti 
to Awatobi, from which pueblo it was taken to Walpi, as I have else- 
where shown. There is reason to believe that the Cipias, a people 
mentioned in early Spanish descriptions of the seventeenth century, 
were the Squash, Cloud, and other clans of the Hopi which at that 
time lived west of Zufii on the Little Colorado, at Homolobi and 
Cakwabaiyaki. At the end of the seventeenth century these Cipias 
disappear from Spanish chronicles because at about that time they 
left their pueblos on the Little Colorado and joined the Hopi. The 
Cosninos (Koninos), at the end of the seventeenth century, lived 
farther down the river, or north of the Cipias, and they were forced 
by wandering nomads to the seclusion of Sakatubka, Cataract Cafion, 
where their descendants now live. 


TANOAN VARIANT OF CORONET. 


Several characteristic ceremonial dances brought into Tusayan by 
Tanoan colonists are still retained in the two pueblos, Sitcomovi and 
Hano. In one of these we find the coronet worn by the women so 
close to that of the basket dance that it is introduced in this connec- 
tion. I have never studied the dance iz ertenso and have been 
obliged to refer to a few notes and photographs obtained a few years 
ago by Mr. Raush. The two performers to whom I wish to call 
attention are those who wear coronets comparable with the Lakone 
manas of the Lalakonti. The dance in which ~they participated was 
performed in Sitcomovi. 

The headdresses of these two girls have a remote similarity to 
that of the Lakone manas at Cipaulovi, but before I describe them 
there is one interesting thing in the coiffure of the women which is 


1 The doll really represents a female personation, not a male, as the word 
Katcina would at first imply. The word Katcina among the Hopi has come to 
be a generic one, so that any supernatural being may be called a Katcina. This 
use of the term is a late development in Hopi nomenclature of supernatural 
beings. 
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significant. The Walpi and other Hopi women wear their hair, after 
marriage, in two elongated oval coils tied with strings, which hang 
down on their shoulders. All the hair is brought into these coils. 
The women of Hano, however, in addition to these coils, wear a 
bang over the forehead which is not so tied, but simply brushed 
back over the temples. The cutting of this bang is an episode in 
the marriage ceremonies of the Hano brides, and the prescribed 
length of the bang is the line of the lower jaw. 

It is important to bear in mind that this coiffure is characteristic 
of women of Hano who are of Tanoan stock and not of the Hopi. 

We find, on studying the masks of men who take the part of 
women Katcinas (Aatcina manas), that they, too, have a represen- 
tation of these bangs, the peculiarity of Tewan (and possibly of 
Keresan) women. Here we have a survival indicating a relationship 
to the Katcina cult. 

The two Sitcomovi women wear a coronet comparable with that of 
the basket throwers, but wear their hair dressed in the Tewan cus- 
tom, as we would expect on the theory that this ceremony is of 
Tewan origin. 

This coronet consists of a band holding the bang to the level of 
the eyes with an open fan-shaped attachment on the right side cor- 
responding to the radiating slats on the coronet of the Lakone mana 
in the Walpi dance. On the opposite side of the head-band there is a 
projection representing the horn, from which hangs a string with 
attached horsehair. On the head are clusters of variegated feathers. 
The three semicircular rain-cloud additions to the band were not 
observed, but the clothing of these maids was in other respects 
identical. 


CORONETS OF TWO WOMEN IN THE MAMZRAUTI. 


There are two women in the Mamszrauti festival who wear coronets 
which may be instructive in this connection. They appear on the 
final day of that festival, and have been described! in my account 
of this presentation. 

The Mamzrauti is a woman's celebration of nine days’ duration, in 
which women clothed in white blankets form a circle in the plaza 
and sing, holding in their hands flat wooden slats on which are 
depicted ears of maize and various other symbols. 

While they were singing in chorus and moving these slats in 
cadence there approached from the kiva, in much the same way as 
the basket throwers in the La/akonti, three women, one of whom 
was the leader. 

The leader wore a bright-colored plume on her head and a 


1 American Anthropologist, July, 1892. 
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maskette over the upper face. She had a blue woven jacket and a 
white kilt reaching below the thigh. The leg and arm on one side 
was painted yellow; on the other side green. The arms and legs 
were banded in black. She wore a tablet on her back, and a fox- 
skin was attached to her belt behind. In one hand was a prayer- 
stick ; in the other a foxskin. 

She led a pair of women dressed almost alike and resembling the 
leader, except that they wore bands about the head, with a symbolic 
ear of corn over the forehead. At each end of this object three 
feathers were attached, and from the band arose a framework, at 
the apex of which were feathers and other objects. 

Each of these two women carried a bow and arrows and a small 
package of corn husks. “They began in the main floor of the kiva 
by tossing the husk package toward the ladder; then shot their 
arrows at it. They then picked it and their arrows up, and thus 
casting the package before them and shooting at it, performing this 
act once or twice, they reached the circle of dancers in the court. 
They tossed the package into the middle of the circle and shot at it ; 
then, entering the circle, they each shot their two arrows in the air, 
after which they returned to the kiva. They are called Wazhitaka 

. and their act of shooting is said to typify lightning striking in 
the cornfield, an event which is regarded as the acme of fertiliza- 
tion.” Meanwhile a girl was mixing little nodules of sweet corn- 
meal and water in the kiva, and as the Wa#hitaka returned each 
took a trayful and returned to the circle of singing women and cast 
the nodules one by one among the spectators, by whom they were 
eagerly taken. 

While there is a general similarity in the acts of these two women 
and those of the basket throwers, there is but a remote likeness in 
the coronets which they wear. 


RELATION OF THE BULINTIKIBI TO THE HOPI RITUAL. 


There is a dance occasionally performed at Sitcomovi or Hano, 
but not at Walpi, in which women participants wore board tablets 
on their heads. This dance, called the Bulintskidi, is different from 
any other in the Hopi calendar, and its relation to the ritual has 
hitherto been problematical. I am now convinced that it is an extra 
Tusayan ceremony brought to the East Mesa by Tewan* clans and 
still kept up by the descendants of those who introduced it. 

Bulintikibi is,as its name signifies, the butterfly dance, but not, 
as might be supposed, a personation of the butterfly. It is rather the 
Butterfly clan dance, just as the 7c#atzkibi is the dance of the Snake 
clan, the Sio Katcina a Zufii Katcina, or the Humis Katcina a 
Katcina derived from Jemez, — the name of the observance, in other 
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words, taken from the clan or people who celebrate it or from whom 
it was derived. 

The only three surviving members of the Buli clan, which is 
grouped in the Honani or Badger phratry, now live in Sitcomovi, 
but the clan is always mentioned as living in Awatobi before its 
destruction. Possibly this observance was once celebrated by this 
unfortunate pueblo, but my purpose in introducing a mention of it 
here is to show its close resemblances to the Tablita dance of San 
Domingo, Acoma, Cochite, and the Tewan pueblos of the Upper Rio 
Grande. Bulintikibi is of sporadic appearance in Sitcomovi, and has 
been revived from time to time since my association with the East 
Mesa people. It is the only dance in my knowledge which the per- 
formers can be hired to give, and is, in a way, a harvest home fes- 
tival. It cannot in its recent celebrations be called a sacred dance, 
although it once had that significance, and personations of beings 
which once held an important place in mythology still survive in its 
presentation. 

The close likeness of the Bu/intikibi to a dance celebrated by the 
Rio Grande pueblos and its association with a clan of the Badger 
phratry is instructive when we remember that this phratry is reputed 
to have introduced Katcinas which are also found in the same Rio 
Grande region. The Badger phratry was one of the later additions 
to the populations of the East Mesa, and is said to have introduced 
several elements of the Katcina cultus.! 

The public Bulintikibi is celebrated by both men and women, who 
alternate with each other in the line of dancers. Neither carry 
baskets and both are dressed in the same way as the tablita dancers 
in the Fiesta de San Estevan at Acoma. 

The women wear on their heads board tablets with rain-cloud ter- 
races on the upper rim. The symbols on these tablitas represent the 
sun, moon, and other objects. The men are not masked, but dressed 
in a Katcina costume almost identical with that in the same tablita 
dances in the Keresan and Tanoan pueblos. 

There is no doubt that Bulintikibi is the same as the tablita 
dances of the Rio Grande, and it is performed by people who claim 
that their ancestors came from the Rio Grande pueblos. 

The tablita (called among the Hopi the nakici) of the Bulintikibi 
resembles distantly that of the Palahikomana worn by two women in 


1 The Hopi without exception object to my conclusion that the Katcina is a 
modern incorporation, and call my attention to Katcinas in the Soya/ufta. In the 
oldest ceremonies like the Snake Dance and Flute Observance these beings are 
certainly not represented, but since its incorporation the term Katcina has come 
to have a broad application and is often used in this sense. The Katcina cult is 
of late introduction. 
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the Vamzrauti. This naktci in turn is so close to that of Calako 
mana that in some of their variants it is impossible to distinguish 
the two. We have very many modifications of the tablet on heads 
of women or figurines in Hopi worship, and in most instances we can 
trace their introduction to clans which claim that their ancestors 
came from eastern pueblos. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have seen in the preceding pages that the annual ceremony 
called the Lalakonti is not confined to Walpi, but is celebrated in 
the three pueblos of the Middle Mesa and at Oraibi. We also dis- 
cover that the public exhibitions connected with these variants are 
practically identical. 

Turning to the East Mesa, we find that only one of the three 
pueblos upon it observes the La/akonti. On searching for a reason 
why the remaining two pueblos, Sitcomovi and Hano, each with a 
larger population than Cipaulovi, do not have this basket dance, we 
find that Hano is peopled by clans which speak a different language 
from that of the Hopi pueblos, It is inhabited by descendants of a 
colony from the Rio Grande region, hence its ritual, like its language, 
is not the same as that of Walpi. Sitcomovi, also, does not observe 
Hopi ceremonials, because the ancestors of its people were likewise 
foreigners. The population of this pueblo is mainly made up of 
descendants of the original Asa and Honani clans, the former emi- 
grants from near the village Abiquiu on the Rio Grande, the latter 
from Kicuba. It has no La/akonti, because it has not a sufficiently 
large representation of the clans which control this ceremony. 
Sitcomovi has a few survivals of a ritual distinct from that observed 
by Hopi clans. Thus the fundamental reason why the Lalakonti 
exists in five Hopi pueblos and is wanting in two others is evident. 
A clan which introduced this rite is strongly represented in the 
former, and is wanting in the latter. 

These new studies of the Lalakonti support earlier statements 
that this ceremony was introduced by a phratry or collection of 
Rain Cloud clans from the south. When thefr ancestors first came 
into the Walpi valley, the traditionists of this clan declare the 
priests who lived on the old site of Walpi knew only a few cere- 
monies to bring the rain. Their chief, they declare, had much 
greater powers in this direction, for by their magic they could force 
the gods which control the rain and growth of corn to do their bid- 
ding. The Rain Cloud clans, when they arrived at the Hopi mesas, 
practised a form of the rain cult which was much more highly 
developed than that of the people which they found living in this 
region. They were invited to exhibit their powers in this direction, 
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for rain was sorely needed and a famine threatened them. The 
priests of the Rain Cloud clans accepted the invitation, and, it is 
said, erected their altars not far from a spring now called Tawapa. 
After they had sung their songs for some time, mist began to form, 
then violent rains fell and frightful lightning, which alarmed the 
women of Walpi. The legends state that after this show of power 
the Rain Cloud clans were invited to join the Hopi pueblo, assimi- 
lated with the original Hopi, and from that time to the present have 
always lived with them. 

The nature of the cult which they introduced may be gathered 
by an investigation of the ceremonies of the Cloud people which 
survive, especially the winter solstice and spring equinoctial cere- 
monies, the fire cult and that of the Great Serpent. 

The La/lakonti is also one of the ceremonies which this phratry 
brought with them from their southern home beyond the mountains. 
It is their harvest festival, and the women chiefs in this ceremony 
are near relations of those of the societies which brought the fetiches 
of a high form of sun, snake, and rain worship to Walpi from 
Palatkwabi. 

The legends of the Rain Cloud clans declare their ancestors came 
from southern Arizona, and they mention the different pueblos, now 
ruins, which they inhabited in their migrations from that land. In 
the light of archzology there is no doubt of the truth of these 
legends, for I have, with the help of the Indians, identified their 
ancient pueblos as far south as Chaves Pass on the trail of northern 
migration which they followed. 

In my archzological study of the Chevlon ruin (Cakwabaiyaki) 
about fifteen miles east of Winslow, Arizona, I was astonished at 
the relatively large amount of basketry found in the graves. Much 
of this had the forms of plaques like those still manufactured at 
Oraibi and the Middle Mesa. The inhabitants of the old pueblos at 
Chaves Pass were also clever basket-makers. 

Turning now to the ruin, Sikyatki, near Walpi, which was de- 
stroyed before the Rain Cloud clans entered the valley, we are 
struck with the paucity of specimens of basketry. Over a hundred 
graves were opened and more than a thousand mortuary objects 
taken from them, and yet not one, large or small, fragment of a 
basket. We are certainly not justified in jumping at the conclusion 
that the Sikyatkians were not basket-makers, but it is not too much 
to claim that this art was not as highly developed here as at the 
Chevlon ruin. In other words, archzological facts are in accord 
with Hopi legends that the Rain Cloud people in the pueblos along 
the Little Colorado were expert basket-makers, and introduced this 
industry, as well as the basket dance, into Tusayan. 
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We find, however, that the manufacture of baskets is confined to 
the Middle Mesa and Oraibi at the present time. The basket dance 
is nowhere celebrated with greater elaboration than at Walpi, and 
yet the Walpi women are not basket-makers. This may be explained 
either on the theory that the industry has died out or that those 
clans of the Rain Cloud phratry, the women of which were basket 
makers, did not settle at Walpi. 

In closing, I will call attention to the fact that we have on the 
East Mesa the following basket dances: The Lalakonti, introduced 
from the south by the Rain Cloud clans; the Owakulti, a frag- 
mentary exhibition of the Awatobi basket dance ; some portions of 
an obscure Kohonino basket dance, and a dance of the same nature 
from the Tewan pueblos on the Rio Grande. 

The Za/akonti is the harvest festival of the Rain Cloud phratry, 
once celebrated at Homolobi, Chaves Pass, and other pueblos of this 
group of clans, now performed in the Hopi villages as an annual 
celebration by descendants of the inhabitants of those ancient vil- 
lages and others whom they have admitted to membership. The 
basket throwers are personations of mythic ancestral mothers of the 
Rain Cloud clan represented in the kiva exercises by images carved 
out of wood. They are the Rain-Cloud-Corn Maids, cultus mothers 
of the Rain-Cloud, Corn, and other clans, called by their sacerdotal 
names, Lakone manas. In the “ mystery play,” or dramatization of 
the Snake-Antelope clans, the Snake woman’s personification stands 
back of the altar on the left side, and the Snake youth on the other. 
In the La/akonti idols are used for Rain-Cloud-Corn Maids in the 
secret observances, and girls take that part in the public dance. 
We might go over the other ceremonies and show similar person- 
ations, showing the importance given to the cultus heroine of each 
society in its ceremonies. 

Like all Hopi rites, those of the Rain Cloud clans contain many 
survivals of an early totemism which are not understood by present 
priests. In this same Rain Cloud clan there are examples of pure 
. zodtotemism, as the exercises of the Bird Man before the effigy of the 
Great Snake in the winter solstice altar.1_ The prayers which repre- 
sent the present state of religion of this family are now very different 
from those when this zodtotemism was first developed, but notwith- 
standing the change the archaic rites are still kept up. The only 
truthful explanation which the Hopi priests can give for performing 
the majority of their rites is that they were bequeathed to them by 
their ancestors. The majority of their explanations are simply their 

' This Bird Man I regard the personation of the Sun for reasons which have 


elsewhere been pointed out, and the exercises before the altar, the dramatization 
of the fertilization of the Corn Maid by the Sky god. 
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efforts to make these rites appear logical to themselves in the light 
of their present needs. Rites are thus handed down from a remote 
antiquity, but the reasons for these rites die a natural death because 
they fail to satisfy advancing culture. Each new generation of 
priests modifies the explanations of its predecessor until the rite is 
abandoned. 

This immutability of the ceremony gives it a great value as a 
means of studying the religious sentiment of which it is one mode 
of expression. 

J. Walter Fewkes. 
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ITEMS OF ARMENIAN FOLK-LORE COLLECTED IN 
BOSTON. 


Tue folk-lore contained in this article represents only a begin- 
ning of what might be collected if any one had time and patience 
sufficient for the task. For example, at wedding festivals are still 
sung songs which might be recorded. These will soon be forgotten, 
for, through the influence of western civilization, customs are chan- 
ging in Armenia as well as among Armenians coming to America. 
I have met but two Armenians who remember any such songs. One 
is unable to speak English, and the other has forgotten nearly every 
song he ever knew. 

I have met with a number of difficulties in the prosecution of my 
work. It has been hard for me either to understand my informants, 
or to make myself understood. People who are able to translate 
from one language into the other have usually been too busy to give 
time. In order to overcome this difficulty, I paid a man to translate 
thirty-four questions into the Armenian language. By the aid of 
these, and of a young Armenian lady who had been in America but 
one year, I have been able to obtain at least a third of the material 
here presented. 

Another difficulty I have had to encounter has been the belief 
that I desired to accumulate material with which to make the Arme- 
nians seem ridiculous. Even with the assistance of the Armenian 
preacher who kindly interpreted for me in two instances, it was 
difficult to induce the people to think differently. 

The following items are offered simply as examples of the folk-lore 
of Armenians in America, so far as they can be learned through 
translators, and by one who is unacquainted with the language. 


DREAMS. 


1. If one dreams of digging potatoes he will have money come to 
him, or some other good fortune. 

2. If one dreams of money being at some particular spot, and on 
awaking goes in search of it, he will find it as he dreamed. How- 
ever, he must tell no one of his dream. If he does so, he will find 
only coal. 

3. If one dreams of the living as being dead, he may expect good 
luck. 

4. If one dreams of the dead as living, it is because the dead per- 
son’s angel has come to visit his spirit while he slept. 

5. To dream of a river, or of a spring, is a good sign, provided it 
is running. But if it is dry, then some one is going to die. 
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6. If one dreams of a snake, it is the sign of some enemy under- 
taking to injure him. If the snake bites him, then the troubles that 
are coming will be too much for him ; if he kills the snake, the trouble 
will arise, but he will overcome it. 

7. To dream of horses is always a good sign, but when the horse 
is black the good fortune will come sooner than if it were white. 

8. To dream of being at a wedding is always a sign of bad luck. 

g. If one dreams of seeing a preacher it is a sign that he is going 
to see the devil. 

10. If one dreams of a person dressing, it is a sign of coming 
trouble. The person putting on the clothes is the one who will be 
afflicted. 

11. Todream about a baby is always a sign of misfortune. If the 
babe is still in the womb, it is not as bad luck as if it is born. From 
first to last, the larger the babe the worse the luck. The person who 
has the babe is the one who will suffer the misfortune.! 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


When the left eye twitches it is bad luck. When the right eye 
twitches it is good luck. 

If one’s left ear rings, he will hear bad news; if his right ear, good 
news. 

If the palm of one’s right hand itches, his debtor wants to pay him 
money. If the left palm itches, then he is going to pay out money. 

If one’s feet itch, he is going to travel. If his face burns, some 
one is speaking evil of him. 

To sneeze is a sign that some one is talking about you. 

When one has pimples on his face it is a sign that his mother 
stole an egg while she was pregnant with him. 

When one hiccoughs, it is a sign that he has stolen the dough of 
the priest. 

In some parts of Armenia people account for an eclipse of the sun 
or moon by saying, “ There is war going on somewhere.” In other 
parts they believe the devil to be between them and the eclipsed 
object. In the places where this latter view is held they will beat 
drums, tin pans, yell, and make all the noise possible, so as to drive 
the devil away. As the eclipse passes away they rejoice in their 
success. If the eclipse occurs in January, it is believed there will be 
little produce raised the following season. If in February there will 


' T called to see an Armenian family one evening and found a young man crip- 
pled by having a foot crushed. His sister, a young woman about nineteen years 
of age, had dreamed the night previous of his having a small baby. She had 
warned him that morning, but the evil was not to be averted. He was thrown out 
of work for about two weeks. 
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be a contagious disease sweep away many people ; if in March, there 
will be much loss of stock, and so on.! 

Dead bodies are said to rise out of their graves in the night-time 
and go about the country. They are not, however, flesh and blood 
as long as the darkness lasts, but are supposed to be so far spiritual- 
ized that they have power to assume any form they may choose, 
Once a dead person who was strolling about in the night, and had 
taken on the form of a puppy, was picked up by a man who, think- 
ing to keep it, carried it home with him. Next morning the puppy 
was gone, and in its place was a dead body. Armenians avoid going 
by a graveyard after night, for fear the dead will follow them. 

A shooting star is the sign of some one’s death. 

When a light is seen rising from a grave (the result of decaying 
matter), they think it is an indication of holiness. 

In acertain part of Armenia there are seven hills in the same 
community. The Armenians account for them in the following 
manner: Once upon a time Nero and his army were marching 
against the city of Harpud with the intention of capturing it. On 
the spot marked by one of these hills he pitched his camp. During 
the night the earth opened and swallowed both him and his army. 
Six other kings hostile to the Armenians have in the course of 
time encamped in this same neighborhood. Each time the earth 
has engulfed them. Over the places of burial of the seven armies 
with their kings have come these seven hills. 

The villages nestling around the bases of different hills here and 
there throughout the country oftentimes have names which indicate 
that they have been battle-grounds in the past. One is named 
“Sharp to Sharp,” having reference to the clashing of swords. 
Another is called “ Judgment,” and so on. 

At twelve o’clock on New Year’s Eve all rivers and springs stop 
flowing for five minutes. If one should go to a spring when it starts 
again he would find gold dust pouring from it for a moment or two. 
There was once a woman who went for a pitcher of water just at 
this time. On coming to the light the water looked dirty, and with- 
out thinking what was the matter she threw it out. Next morning 
she found a little gold in the bottom of .ae pitcher. 

If neighbor A is not friendly with neighbor B, and one desires 
that he should be, all he has to do is to secure a lock of B’s hair and 
burn it so that A will get a scent of it. Henceforth he will be. 
friendly with B. 

Seeds sown in the new moon will do well; in the dark of the 
moon they will not. 


' I have been unable to get the exact saying for each month. 
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DISEASES. 


When one is sick, his friends will go to a bush which happens to 
be growing near the grave of some saint, or near some spot where a 
saint is once known to have been, and they will tie a rag on the bush 
and pray to the saint that the sick may get well. The tree will 
have so many rags sometimes, and of such various colors, that it will 
look at a distance as if it were in bloom. 

Another remedy for sickness is to bathe in a stream and hang a 
rag on a tree close by. 

Still another is to place an egg in a stream of water, but back in a 
little nook from the current so that it will not be swept away. Any 
one who picks up the egg will get the disease it was intended to 
cure. 

When a baby is sick it is bathed over the grave of some martyr. 
In the winter time, water is heated and carried to the grave for this 
purpose, 

When one is possessed with devils, a bowl of water is set in his 
presence, and a fortune-teller or soothsayer then charms the demons 
and gets them into the water. They are then taken one at a time 
and put into a ram’s horn, after which the horn is plugged and given 
to the afflicted one with instructions to bury it deep in his yard. 

In case of fever and ague, the sick bathes in a brook which is called 
“fever and ague brook.’”’” Every community has such a brook. 

Sometimes when one is sick he will have four priests come. All 
of them will read aloud and at the same time, but each one will be 
reading a different scriptural passage. This is expected to cure the 
sick. 

When one is sick he will oftentimes hunt up a fortune-teller who 
is supposed to know how to charm away disease. The fortune-teller 
will write something on a piece of paper (no one knows what), and, 
folding it up, give it to the man with instructions to wear it over 
his heart, or on his right or left arm, or on his head, or to put it in 
the water at some place, or anything else which he is disposed to 
tell him. His instructions faithfully carried out are to work a cure. 

A piece of paper which has been blessed by a priest is sometimes 
put in a silver box and carried about with one in the belief that it 
will ward off disease. 

Some take a blue bead which has been blessed by a priest and 
carry it concealed on their persons for the purpose of warding off the 
influence of witches. If there is a bright, pretty child in the family, 
a blue bead is nearly always concealed in its hair at just about the 
point “bregma,” or a little in front of that, for fear some jealous 
person will bewitch him. 
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When one is bewitched, if a piece of the witch’s garment can be 
cut off and burned so that the bewitched person may sniff the smoke 
from it, he will recover. 

If one person meets another individual regularly as he goes to or 
from his work, and he continually has either good or bad luck, he 
will attribute it to this individual ; or if on the days he meets him 
his luck is the reverse of what it is on the days when he does not meet 
him, then the result is the same. 

Trees are prevented from being bewitched by putting the skulls of 
horses or dogs on them. These protect the tree from evil influences 
and insure its fruitfulness. 


RIDDLES. 


What is that of which the outside is silver and the inside is gold ? 

An egg. 

I am a small house and my navel is yellow ? 

An egg. 

What is that which is brought by a man, is full of nuts, has no 
tongue, and yet speaks like a man? 

A letter. 

When I brought it from market it was one, but when I got it home 
it was more than a hundred ? 

A pomegranate. 

I have a grandmother who walked all day, and when she got home 
took up no more space than could be covered by a penny ? 

A cane. 

There is a long intestine which has a flower on its end ? 

A lighted candle.! 

Two faucets running, and five brothers catching the water? 

Blowing the nose. 

It is a long tree, but it has no shade? 

A river. 

I put five pounds of peas under my head when I goto bed, but on 
awaking they are gone? 

The stars. 

What is that which when alive ate grass, but when dead drank 
men’s blood ? 

Samson’s jaw-bone of an ass. 

All above is air, all around is water; what is that ox from which 


was born a cow? 
Adam.? 


1 The above riddle is not for our wax candles, but corresponds to our old grease 
torch, which had the wick curled round and round like an intestine in the skillet 
or whatever vessel contained the grease. 

® Recited: Adam and Eve. 
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What is that of which the key is wood and the lock is water? 
Moses with his wand over the Red Sea. 


GAMES. 

Counting-out.— Any number of people who can crowd around 
some central spot will place their right hands on the object before 
them. Some one of the number will then touch the hands in succes- 
sion with the forefinger of his left hand. As he does so he will 
repeat a jingle of words, saying one word each time he touches a 
hand. His words are as follows : — 

1 A’ttick, cho’dtack, sha’masha’ 
Sha’mshé, ?ché’ar, béd’Ingé’ Za’ndddé’; 
Za'n-vértz-66-né, A’ttack, la’rim, 
Chd’dtack 1A’riim, ba’s mi’s. 

The hand on which the word “mas” falls is removed, and the 
jingle is repeated again. This is continued, a hand be ‘ng removed 
at each repetition according as it is designated by the last word, 
until but one hand is left. The hands which have been removed 
have, at the instant of removal, been put next one’s heart in order to 
warm them. As soon as there is but one hand on the table the 
person so remaining asks each of those with hands in their bosoms 
(but asks only one at a time) if his hand is warm. He always replies 
in the affirmative. The questioner, however, is not willing to take 
his word, and hence has him to take the hand from his bosom and 
touch the questioner’s cheek. If the hand is warm, he may consider 
himself free to do as he pleases while others are being questioned. 
If not warm, then he is required to bury his face in his hands, and to 
lean forward so as to allow his back to serve as a resting-place for 
the hands of the other members of the group. One of the party now 
puts his hand upon the individual’s back, and the others in turn 
place their hands on top of his hand. The original questioner asks 
the person bending, whose hand is topmost. A guess is made, and 
if wrong the guesser is pinched or otherwise tortured. The hands 
are then changed and another guess is made with like conditions. 
This goes on until the guess is correct, and then the party is 
released.® 

CLUB FIST. 

A little group of people form a circle. One of the party closes his 

fist and places it on the table, or his knee. Another closes his fist, 


! I have indicated the syllables to be accented by the mark ’, placed over the 
syllable. The sound of vowels has been indicated by Webster’s system of marking. 

2 Ch in chear is pronounced like Greek letter X. 

% The jingle which determines whose hands shall be taken up from the board is 
meaningless to the players. 
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and places it on top of this last one, and so on until the last member 
of the group has done in like manner. Then some one of the number 
begins at the bottom, and points to each fistin turn. Each time he 
touches one he says “ gojé” until he has reached the top one; then 
the conversation takes place as noted in translation below. The one 
who has been saying “ gojé” begins the conversation and is answered 
by the party having his hand on top: “ Where is the grass? What 
did you do with it?” “Gave it to the cow.” “What did the cow 
do?” “She gave me milk.” “What did you do with it?” “I 
drank it.” ‘Where is my part of it?” “TI drank it.” 

The questioner at this point, as if in anger, slaps the party who 
is answering him. All hands are now taken up and replaced again at 
random, thereby giving a new order. The “ gojé, gojé, gajé,” etc., 
is now gone over again, but changes are made for the sake of variety. 
Another form it takes, starting from the cow, is: “Where’s the 
cow?” “Inthetable.” “Where’sthetable?” “Under the house.” 
And so they go on. It is to be noted that the game symbolizes 
beginning at the lowest point of the roots of the grass (gdjé means 
“roots,”) and approaching the surface of the ground, where the 
gradually grass is found wanting, because the cow has eaten it. 


CANDLE GAME. 


In this game each one chooses a partner. Some one holds a candle, 
which is usually heavy. A member of the company says: “ Donkey! 
donkey! foolish donkey! why do you hold that candle?” The one 
having the candle replies: “ Who will hold it?” The party who 
first spoke signifies some member of the group as the one who should 
hold the candle. He does this by simply calling the name to the 
individual. However, the party indicated must not reply. Instead, 
his partner speaks for him, instantly saying, “No.” If the party 
addressed speaks, through mistake, then he must hold the candle 
and be quizzed as a foolish donkey. If he does not speak, but his 
partner answers correctly, then the candle remains in the same hands 
as before. In this case, everything is begun again as at first, anda 
new party named, with like possible results. Thus the game con- 
tinues as long as there is a disposition to play. 


CUSTOMS. 


The nails of babies are never cut, because they would then become 
robbers. The first time the nails are cut, they are buried in the 
graveyard. Even the older Armenians never allow the parings of 
their nails to be cast about at random. They gather them together 
and bury them, or wrap them in paper or rags and hide them in a 
crack of the wall, fence, or some other place which will afford storage 
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for them. Armenians never give fire from their hearths when it has 
but lately been lighted, since it would be bad luck to do so. How- 
ever, when it has been started for several hours, the privilege may be 
granted without danger. 

It is the custom of Armenians always to face the east when wor- 
shipping. 

According to informants here, one of the spots where they go 
annually to worship and say prayers is on the bank of a branch of the 
Euphrates River. The stream is 120 feet wide at the spot of which 
I speak, and the bank on either side consists of solid rock, and is 120 
to 160 feet in height. The region of country about is mountainous. 
On top of the rocks, on either side of the stream, are the prints of a 
horse’s hoofs. It is related that once upon a time a saint was being 
pursued by his enemies for the purpose of persecuting him. He 
galloped his horse to this spot. The stream was too wide to hope to 
jump it, and the height of the banks too great to hope to live if he 
should fall below. However, the enemy were close upon him and he 
could not turn back without falling into their hands. He chose to 
risk death in an attempt to escape rather than to endure the torture 
which would undoubtedly be his lot should he be captured. Hence, 
appealing to God, he galloped his horse to the precipice and made 
the leap. Supernatural power aided him, and he landed safely upon 
the opposite bank. He was now delivered, and went on his way 
rejoicing. However, the exertion of the horse in making such a 
leap, and the force with which he alighted, left the print of all four 
of his hoofs upon each side of the stream. On the side from which 
he jumped the impression of the hind feet in the solid rock is the 
most prominent. On the bank where he alighted, the fore feet are 
most deeply impressed. The tracks on either side are very pro- 
minent, and of the exact shape of the horse’s hoofs. The annual 
gathering at this spot is supposed to be on the anniversary of the 
day upon which the leap was made. Aside from the worship which 
takes place, individuals will stand some distance from the horse’s 
tracks and make wishes. They will then pitch a certain number of 
small pebbles, pennies, beads, marbles, or some other small pieces of 
something at the tracks, naming as they do so some number. If the 
number of the small objects named go into the tracks the individ- 
ual’s wish will come true. If some other number instead, then it 
will not.! 

As Armenians here affirm, one of the things much prized by 
an Armenian is a visit to Jerusalem. The object of the trip is to 
see the tomb where Christ was buried. Every Armenian who has 

! The man who gave me the account of the foregoing has himself visited the 
spot he described. 
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enjoyed this privilege is marked while in Jerusalem, as witness of 
the fact that he has seen his Lord’s burial-place. On no other occa- 
sion, and for no other purpose, is an Armenian ever tattooed. The 
tattooing always takes place either on the arm or on the hand, and 
takes the form of across, or the representation of an angel. The 
man who is so marked becomes in a sense holy. On returning to 
his country he often retires from business, for fear he may cheat 
some one. He at least endeavors ever afterward to lead a very 
exemplary life. He regards himself as having been crucified with 
Jesus.! 

In making the sign of the cross, they always use the thumb and 
two fingers, in order to represent the Trinity. The motions are 
made from the forehead to the breast, then to the left, back to the 
right, and finally to the centre of the breast. 

On holidays they take food and incense and go to the cemetery. 
They burn the incense at the graves and offer prayer. The Spirit 
comes down from heaven, and rests on the grave while they are 
offering their devotions. They cry, kiss the ground or stone which 
marks the burial-place, and burn candles about it. 

On the festival called Haik’s Day, it is the custom for persons to 
deluge each other with water at every opportunity. It is related 
that Haik, first king of Armenia, worshipped an image, and that 
sprinkling was connected with his worship. When Christianity was 
accepted, the worship of the former image became obsolete. It was 
deprived of its sacredness, and hence the day upon which such wor- 
ship was rendered became a gala day. For the sprinkling, which 
was the custom upon that day, was substituted what has already been 
referred to, — the lying in wait to drench each other with water. 

The story of the Cross Day is told as follows: The cross on which 
Christ was crucified was left on Mount Calvary, where in time it 
became covered up with dirt and rubbish. A queen who desired 
to rescue it from eternal entombment came to Calvary in search of 
it. She threw money on the ground, and the people scrambled to 
pick it up. This action she performed over and over again, look- 
ing each time that the people arose from their scrambling to see 
if the cross was in sight. After a while, together with the money, 
there had been picked away so much dirt, that the cross came to 


' At a soap factory where I was talking to a number of Armenians, an Irishman 
got into a fight with one of them, and the two men were trying to strike each other 
inthe face with soap moulds. An Armenian bearing the mark mentioned, who 
was standing near by, tried to separate them, and was struck for his interference. 
The print of the mould was left upon his bare arm, and he evidently suffered 
considerable pain. Nevertheless, he kept good-humored, and still continued his 
endeavors to pacify the two half-brutes (for such they seemed to me). 
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view. The day upon which it was found was called “Cross Day.” 
Henceforth, the anniversary of that day has been observed. Reli- 
gious services are held in the church, and ceremonies are performed. 
The crosses which are in the church are removed from their places 
and put in water, where they remain for three days. After this 
they are taken out and restored to their former positions. 

Easter. —QOn Easter morning the sun dances, and there is no 
other morning in the year when such is the case. Since they cannot 
look directly at the sun, they have mirrors into which they look in 
order to see it dance. It is said, too, that very seldom is there an 
Easter morning which is not clear. Prior to Easter there is a seven 
weeks of self-denial, and, in a measure, fasting. Before the fast- 
time begins there is a week given up to feasting, dancing, and friv- 
olity. The period of fasting has become personified, until they 
imagine that a spirit oversees its observance. The name of the spirit 
is “Great Fast.” The seven weeks’ fast begins at midnight, and 
on the evening previous they talk of Great Fast being over behind 
the mountain. At twilight they say: “Now he is on top of the 
mountain.” A little later, when it is dark, they will say: “‘ Now he 
is in the valley.” Still later: “He is leaving the valley.’’ Thus 
they go on speaking of him as drawing nearer and nearer, until 
they will finally say : “ He is now on the housetop waiting to come 
down.” At midnight he comes down the chimney, and sits in the 
fireplace. He goes to everything in the room and smells of it, to 
the cooking vessels, etc. ; and even smells of the mouths of those 
who are asleep, to see if they have been eating butter, grease, or 
any other forbidden article of food. In preparation for this scruti- 
nizing investigation, on this night after supper it is customary to 
scour all the dishes with ashes. Everything must be clean. Some 
people will even wash their mouths with ashes. After his examina- 
tion, Great Fast goes back and takes his seat in the chimney, where 
he sits for forty days in order to watch the people, and to be sure 
that they do not do any of the things forbidden for that period. 
However, though he sees everything, he cannot be seen himself. 
He is invisible.! 

For three days before Easter the Armenians will gather at a 
churchyard for the purpose of breaking eggs. Two persons will 


1 My informant tells me that when he was a child he awoke one morning while 
it was still twilight and was frightened to see something black in the fireplace. 
He asked his mother what it was. She replied that it was Great Fast, and told 
him to cover up his head while she drove the spirit away. He did so, and on 
being told a little later to uncover his head, he was unable to see anything out of 
the ordinary. Later years, however, revealed the fact that it was a kettle he had 
seen, and that on covering up his head, his mother had carried it out of the room. 
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each take an egg, and one of them will hold his egg stationary while 
the other strikes it with the point of his egg. If A is holding the 
stationary egg and B is doing the striking, then, in case A’s egg 
cracks, he turns the other end and lets B strike again. If the other 
end is cracked, B gets the egg and A must produce another egg to 
be treated as before and with like possible results. If B’s egg cracks, 
then he turns the other end of the egg and strikes again. If it suf- 
fers in like manner, he loses his egg and must supply another, where- 
upon A does the striking until Re forfeits his right by losing an 
egg. Thus they go on breaking eggs, until oftentimes one couple 
has broken as many as a hundred. The man with the strongest 
egg will of course win the most eggs from his opponent. These 
cracked eggs which he has won he sells at a reduced price. Some- 
times a man will pay a dollar for a strong egg before he enters into 
a contest, if there is evidence to prove that he is really getting a 
strong one. 

Formerly, Easter eggs were always colored red in order to repre- 
sent the blood of Christ. They are usually colored red now, but are 
beginning to vary somewhat. 

G. D. Edwards. 
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TALES OF THE RABBIT FROM GEORGIA NEGROES. 


HOW BRER RABBIT PRACTISE MEDICINE, 


Ore Brer Rassit had a bad name for a partner, but one time he 
get Mr. Wolf to work a crop on shares with him, and they have a 
‘greement writ out on paper, how in the harvest they gwine divide 
half and half. Mr. Rabbit know Ole Mr. Wolf mighty good hand in 
the field, and sure to make a goofl crop. But when Ole Brer Rab- 
bit set in to work, he get mighty tired, and the corn rows, they 
look so mighty long, and he ’gin to lag behind and work he brain. 

Presen'ly he jump to the work, and make he hoe cut the air, 
and soon cotch up with Mr. Wolf, and he open the subject of the 
education in medicine, and he tell how he am a reg’lar doctor, and 
got his ’plomy in a frame to home, but he say he don’t know how 
all the patients gwine get on. Now he turn over the farming, and 
Ole Mr. Wolf ax how much money he get for he doctoring, and 
when he hear so much, he tell Mr. Rabbit to go when he have a 
call, and put by the money, and in the fall put in the crop money 
and then divide. So that night Mr. Rabbit, he ’struct his chillens 
how they got for to run and call him frequent, and how they got to 
tell Mr. Wolf they wants the doctor. 

And sure ’nough, Mr. Rabbit ain't more’n in the front row next 
day, when here come little Rab all out of breath and say, “Some- 
body send in great ’stress for the doctor.” Mr. Rabbit make out 
like he can’t go and leave Mr. Wolf to do all the work, but Mr. 
Wolf studying "bout that big fee Brer Rabbit gwine turn in the 
company, and he tell him, “Go ‘long, he can get on with the work.” 
So Mr. Rabbit clips off in great haste, and he just go down on the 
edge of the woods, and what you ’spect he do? Well, sah, he just 
stretch hisself out in the shade of a swamp maple and take a nap, 
while Ole Mr. Wolf was working in the corn rows in the hot sun. 
When Mr. Rabbit sleep he nap out, he set up and rub he eyes, then 
he loony off down by the spring for a drink, then he come running 
and puffing like he been running a mile, and tell Mr. Wolf what a 
mighty sick patient he got, and make out like he that wore out he 
can’t more 'n move the hoe. 

Well, when they come back from dinner, Mr. Rabbit, he strike 
and make he hoe fly, but directly here come little Rab for the doc- 
tor, and Ole Mr. Rabbit, he take hisself off for ’nother nap, and 
matters goes on just dis yer way all summer. Ole Mr. Wolf, he 
have to do all the work, but he comfort himself with the ‘flection, 
that he have half them big fees what Brer Rabbit turning in to the 


company money. 
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Well, when the fodder done pulled, and all the crop done sold, 
and they go for to count the money, Mr. Wolf ax Brer Rabbit 
where the doctor's fees what he gwine turn in. Brer Rabbit say 
they all such slow pay, he can’t collect it. Then they fell out, and 
Mr. Wolf that mad, he say he gwine eat Brer Rabbit right there, 
and make an end of he tricks. But Mr. Rabbit beg that they take 
the trouble up to the court-house to Judge Bar. So they loony off 
to the court-house, and the old judge say it were a jury case, and he 
send Sheriff Coon out to fetch the jurymans, and he say, “‘ Don’ you 
fotch no mans here, ’cepter they be more fool than the parties in the 
case.”’ But Sheriff Coon ‘low he don’ know where he gwine find 
any man what ’s more fool than Brer Wolf’s in dis yer case, but he 
take out down the county, and by and by he seed a man rolling a 
wheelbarrow what ain’t got nothing in it round the house and round 
the house, and he ax him what he doing that for? And he say, he 
trying to wheel some sunshine in the house. Sheriff Coon say, 
“You is the man I wants to come with me and sot on the jury.” 

They go ‘long, and directly they see a man pulling a long rope up 
a tall tree that stand ‘longside a house ; they ax him what he gwine 
do? He say he gwine to haul a bull up on top of the house to eat 
the moss off the roof, and Sheriff Coon say, “I'll be bound you is 
my man for the jury, and you must go long with we all to the court.” 
So they take their way back to the court-house, then they have a 
great time taking evidence and argufying. 

Ole Brer Wolf, he set up there, and ’sider every word of the 
evidence, but Ole Brer Rabbit he lean back and shut he eye, and 
work he brain on he own account. He settin’ right close to the 
door; when the lawyer done get everybody worked up so they take 
no noticement, Brer Rabbit just slip softly out the back door, and 
he creep ’round the side of the cabin back to where ole Judge Bar 
set wid de bag of money on the fioor, and what you ’spect? When 
they all talking, Ole Brer Rabbit just slide he hand in the crack, and 
softly slip out the bag of money, and take out home, and leave the 
case in the care of the court. That just like ole man Rabbit. 


WHY THE PEOPLE TOTE BRER RABBIT FOOT IN THEIR POCKET. 


Well, sah, that’s cause Ole Brer Rabbit done killed the last witch 
what ever live. 

They tells how they done hang some of ’em, and burn some, till 
they get mighty scarce, but there was one ole witch what was risin’ 
on five hundred years old, and ’cause she keep clear of all the folks 
what try to catch her, they done name her Ole Mammy Witch 
Wise. 

Well, she do carry on to beat all them times, she ‘witch all the 
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folks, and she ’witch all the animals, and when they go to get their 
meal out some of the gardens, she just watch them animals, and 
they can’t get in to save ’em, and they all nigh ‘bout starved out, 
that they was, and they all hold a big consertation and talk over 
what they gwine do. 

They was a mighty ornery lookin’ set, just nigh "bout skin an’ 
bone, but when Ole Brer Rabbit come in, they ’serve how he mighty 
plump and fine order, and they ax him, however he so mighty pros- 
p’rous and they all in such powerful trouble. And then he ’low, 
Brer Rabbit did, dat Ole Mammy Witch Wise can’t ’witch him, 
and he go in the gardens more same as ever. 

Why, Ole Mammy Wise don’t ‘low the animals get in the garden, 
she just want the pick of ’em herself, cause she don’t have no garden 
that year; but when she set her mind on some Major Brayton’s 
pease, she just put the pot on the fire, an’ when the water bile 
smart, she just talk in the pot and say, “ Bile pease, bile pease,” and 
there they come, sure ’nough, for dinner ; but you see if the animals 
done been troubling them pease, and there ain’t no pease on the vine, 
then she call ’em in the pot. 

So she just keep the creeters out till they nigh bout broke down, 
and they ax Brer Rabbit, can’t he help’em? Brer Rabbit scratch 
he head, but he don’t say nothin’, ’cause I tell you, when Ole Brer 
Rabbit tell what he gwine do, then you just well know that just 
what he ain’ gwine do, ’case he’s a man what don’t tell what he 
mind set on. 

So he don’t make no promise, but he study constant how he 
gwine kill Ole Mammy Witch Wise. He know all ’bout how the 
old woman slip her skin every night, and all the folks done try all 
the plans to keep her out till the rooster crow in the morning, ’cause 
every witch, what’s out the skin when the roosters crow, can’t 
never get in the skin no mo’; but they never get the best of the Ole 
Witch Wise, and she rising five hundred years old. Brer Rabbit he 
go off hisself, and set in the sun on the sand bed and rum’nate. 
And you may be sure, when you see the old man set all to hisself 
on the sand bed, he mind just working. Well, sah, that night, he 
go in the garden and take a good turn of peppers, and tote them up 
to Ole Mammy Witch Wise house, and just he ’spect, there he find 
her skin in the porch, just where she slip it off to go on her tricks, 
and what you ’spect he do? Well, sah, he just mash them peppers 
to a mush, and rub ’em all inside the Ole Witch Wise skin, and then 
he set hisself under the porch for to watch. 

Just ‘fore crowing time, sure ’nough, there come the ole woman, 
sailing along in a hurry, ’cause she know she ain’t got long, but when 
she go for to put on her skin, it certainly do bite her, and she say, 
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“ Skinnie, skinnie, don't you know me, skinnie?” But it bite more 
same than before, and while she fooling with it, sure ’nough the 
rooster done crow, and the ole woman just fall over in a fit. And 
in the morning Brer Rabbit notify the animals, and they gravel a 
place and burn her. And the colored people, they find out how 
Brer Rabbit get the best of the Mammy Witch Wise, and then they 
tell the white folks, and that why nigh ’bout all the rich white folks 
totes a rabbit foot in their pocket, ’cause it keeps off all the bad 
luck, and it do that, sure’s yo’ born.! 


BRER RABBIT BORN TO LUCK. 


You hear, sah, how Brer Rabbit's left foot fetch you luck when 
you tote it constant in your pocket. It most surely do that, sah, 
‘cause that Ole Brer Rabbit be just born to luck. Now this yer 
one time when the luck come to hisself. 

Ole Miss Rabbit, she ‘low she ’bliged to have a spring house; she 
say, Ole Miss Rabbit did, how Miss Fox and Miss Coon have the 
nice spring house, and she ’clare she plum broke down worritting 
herself trying to keep house, and no spring house. 

Now Brer Rabbit, he promise and he promise, but Brer Rabbit 
don’t have no honing to handle the mattocks, no sah, that he don’t. 
Brer Rabbit is pow’ful dext’rous to work with he head, but Brer 
Rabbit ain’t no half strainer to work with he hands. 

But Ole Miss Rabbit, she kept worriting the old man constant ; 
she ‘low how she ’bliged to have that spring house, and she ’bliged 
to have it to once. 

Well, when she rear and charge on the old man, that powerful 
that he can’t put her off no more, then Brer Rabbit, he just go 
off to hisself, and study what he gwine do ’bout that ornery old 
spring house, but he can’t see he way, till it come to he mind "bout 
Ole Mammy Witch Wise, her what were the old woman what save 
up a bag of gold. Then, the night ’fore she die, she bury the bag 
where the creeters can’t find it. That night she pass by all the 
creeters’ houses and shake the bag, and they hear the chink of the 
gold, and in the morning Ole Mammy Witch Wise was dead and 
the gold was gone. 

Well, sah, Brer Rabbit he go and see all the creeters, and he let 
on how he done have a token what tell him where Ole Mammy 
Witch Wise bury the gold, and that Ole Brer Rabbit, he bodaciously 
‘low how the token point to the bed in the spring what run ‘long 
side he garden, and he say, Brer Rabbit do, if they all turn in and 

? Not only the colored people and poor whites, but a large number of the 


prosperous business men, in the cities of the South, are never without a rabbit’s 
foot in their pockets. 
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make a dam and hold the water back, they most surely find the 
gold. 

Now Ole Brer Rabbit don’t have no feelings that gold anywhere 
in them parts. Well, sah, the creeters they ‘low to theyselves Brer 
Rabbit a mighty generous man to let them in, and they fetch they 
mattocks and they spades, and they dig, and Brer Rabbit he sit up 
on the dam and locate the spot, and he say to hisself that old spring 
house getting on mighty smart, when I ’clare fore the Lord, Brer 
Wolf's mattocks strike kerchink, an’ out fly the gold, it most surely 
did, and the creeters they just jump in the hole and pick up the 
money. But Ole Brer Rabbit never lose he head, that he don't, 
and he just push the rocks out the dam, and let the water on and 
drown the lastest one of them critters, and then he picks up the 
gold, and course Ole Miss Rabbit done get her spring house, but 
bless your soul, sah, that only just one they times when Ole Brer 
Rabbit have luck. 


WHY MR. DOG RUNS BRER RABBIT. 


One morning, Mr. Buzzard he say he stomach just hungry for 
some fish, and he tell Mrs. Buzzard he think he go down to the 
branch, and catch some for breakfast. So he take he basket, and 
he sail along till he come to the branch. 

He fish right smart, and by sun up he have he basket plum full. 
But Mr. Buzzard am a powerful greedy man, and he say to hisself, 
he did, I just catch one more. But while he done gone for this last 
one, Brer Rabbit he came along, clipity, clipity, and when he see 
basket plum full of fine whitefish he stop, and he say, “I ’clare to 
goodness, the old woman just gwine on up to the cabin, ‘cause they 
got nothing for to fry for breakfast. I wonder what she think of 
this yer fish,” and so he put the basket on he head, Brer Rabbit did, 
and make off to the cabin. 

Direc'ly he meet up with Mr. Dog, and he ax him where he been 
fishing that early in the day, and Brer Rabbit he say how he done 
sot on the log ‘longside of the branch, and let he tail hang in the 
water and catch all the fish, and he done tell Mr. Dog, the old rascal 
did, that he tail mighty short for the work, but that Mr. Dog’s tail 
just the right sort for fishing. 

So Mr. Dog, he teeth just ache for them whitefish, and he go set 
on the log and hang he tail in the water, and it mighty cold for he 
tail, and the fish don’t bite, but he mouth just set for them fish, and 
so he just sot dar, and it turn that cold that when he feel he gin up, 
sure’s you born, Mr. Dog, he tail froze fast in the branch, and he 
call he chillens, and they come and break the ice. 

And then, to be sure, he start off to settle Ole Brer Rabbit, and 
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he get on he track and he run the poor ole man to beat all, and 
directly he sight him he run him round and round the woods and 
holler, “ Hallelujah! hallelujah!” and the puppies come on behind, 
and they holler, “Glory! glory!” and they make such a fuss, all the 
creeters in the woods, they run to see what the matter. Well, sah, 
from that day, Mr. Dog he run Brer Rabbit, and when they just get 
gwine on the swing in the big woods, you can hear ole Ben dar just 
letting hisself out, “ Hallelujah! hallelujah!” and them pups just 
gwine “Glory! glory!” and it surely am the sound what has the 
music dar, it surely has the music dar. 


HOW BRER RABBIT BRING DUST OUT OF THE ROCK. 


Mr. Fox, he have a mighty handsome daughter, and all the chaps 
was flying round her to beat all. 

Brer Coon, Brer Wolf, Brer Rabbit, and Brer Possum was a 
courting of her constant, and they all ax Brer Fox for he daughter. 

Now the gal, she favor Brer Rabbit in her mind, but she don’t let 
on who her favor is, but just snap her eyes on ’em all. 

Now Ole Brer Rabbit, he ain’t so mighty handsome, and he ain’t 
no proudful man, that ’s sure, but somehow it 'pears like he do have 
a mighty taking way with the gals. 

Well, wen they all done ax Ole Man Fox for his daughter, he ax 
the gal, do she want Brer Wolf? And she toss her head and ‘low 
Brer Wolf too bodaciously selfish ; she say, “ Brer Wolf's wife never 
get a bite of chicken breast while she live.” 

Then the ole man, he ax her how she like Brer Possum? and she 
just giggle and ’low “ Brer Possum mighty ornery leetle ‘ole man, 
and he ‘longs to a low family anyhow.” And Ole Man Fox, he ‘low, 
“Dat’s so for a fact,” and he sound her 'fections for Brer Coon, 
but she make out Brer Coon pass all ’durance. Then the ole man 
he tell her Brer Rabbit done ax for her too, and she make out 
like she mighty took ’back, and ‘low she don’t want none of that 
lot. 

Then Ole Brer Fox, he say that the gal was too much for him ; 
but he tell the chaps to bring up the big stone hammer, and they 
can all try their strength on the big step rock what they use for a 
horse block, and the one what can pound dust out of the rock shall 
have the gal. 

Then Brer Rabbit, he feel mighty set down on, cause he know all 
the chaps can swing the stone hammer to beat hisself, and he go off 
sorrowful like and set on the sand bank. He set a while and look 
east, and then he turn and set a while and look west, but may be you 
don’t know, sah, Brer Rabbit sense never come to hisself ’cepting 
when he look north. 
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When it just come to hisself what he gwine to do, he jump up 
and clip it off home, and he hunt up the slippers and he fill them 
with ashes, and Lord bless your soul, the ole chap know just what 
them slippers do ’bout the dust out of the rock. 

Well, the next morning they was all dar soon. Ole Brer Rabbit, 
the last one, come limping up like he mighty lame, and being so, he 
the last one on the land, ’cause he have last chance. 

Now Brer Wolf, he take the big hammer and he fotch it down 
hard, and Brer Wolf mighty strong man in them days, but he ain't 
fetch no dust. Then Brer Coon and Brer Possum, they try, but Ole 
Man Fox he say, he don’t see no dust, and Miss Fox she to ’hind 
the window curtain and giggle, and Ole Man Fox he curl the lip 
and he say, Brer Rabbit, it you turn now. Brer Wolf he look on 
mighty scornful, and Brer Rabbit have just all he can do to fotch 
up the big hammer; it so hard he just have to stand on tiptoe in he 
slippers, and when the hammer come down, he heels come down sish, 
and the dust fly so they can’t see the ole chap for the dust. 

But Ole Brer Rabbit, he don’t count that nothing but just one of 
his courting tricks. 


WHEN BRER RABBIT SAVE THE PIG. 


One winter, bout a week to Christmas, Brer Rabbit he have a 
pen full of powerful fat hogs, just honing for the smoke-house. 
Now you mightn’t think it, sah, but Brer Rabbit was a mighty 
frolicsome chap when he was a young man, attending on the gals 
nigh bout every night. 

Now Brer Bar and Brer Wolf have they mind on them hogs con- 
stant, but they feared Brer Rabbit got some trap set unbeknownst 
to theyselves. 

One night Brer Rabbit, he go up to pay he ’dresses to Mr. Wolf's 
daughter. Now this yer Miss Wolf was a mighty prideful gal, and 
she keep Brer Rabbit waiting on the porch a powerful long time, 
while she get on her meeting clothes. 

Well, whiles Brer Rabbit was a waiting, all to once he hear he 
name round the corner the porch, and he cock up he ear, and sure 
‘nough dar he hear Brer Bar and Brer Wolf in cahoots for to steal 
he bestest pig. 

Brer Rabbit he listen, and they lay out they plans, how they 
gwine dress off the pig, and leave it un’neath the black gum-tree 
whilst they go for the cart, cause they ’spicious if they stop for to 
cut it up, Brer Rabbit gwine catch up with ’em. 

Well, Brer Rabbit, he shake hisself and go in, and pay he ’spects 
to Miss Wolf, but right soon he say he ’bliged to say good-night, 
and he clip it off to the black gum-tree, and he hide hisself in the 
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bushes. And sure ’nough, directly here come Brer Wolf and Brer 
Bar, with the pig done dressed for the smoke-house; they lay it 
down and cover it with brush, and strike out for the cart. 

Then that bodacious Brer Rabbit, he go softly through the bresh, 
and just creep inside that pig and lay hisself down, and he lay out 
to keep he eye open and watch out for the cart, but fore he know 
hisself he fall asleep. 

De firstest Brer Rabbit know, Brer Wolf and Brer Bar, they done 
lift the pig in the cart, and that ere Brer Rabbit on the inside the 
pig. 

Then Brer Rabbit, he grow faint-like, and then he just turn in 
and groan harder and harder; and Brer Wolf and Brer Bar, they 
make sure it am ole Satan hisself in the pig, and they just strike 
out the cart and burn the wind for home, and Brer Rabbit, he drive 
the cart home, and hang the pig in the smoke-house. 

Emma M. Backus. 
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NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF THE WYANDOTS. 


I, RELIGION. 


Tue gods of the Wyandots were those of the Iroquois and the 
Hurons, but they were stamped with a strong Wyandot individual- 
ity, and in many respects differed in attributes from those of the 
nations named. The Wyandot was more Iroquois than he was 
Huron-Iroquois, and he was but little different from the Seneca. 
It need surprise no one if it is finally determined that the Wyandots 
were the oldest of the Iroquoian family. Their mythology makes 
clear some things left in uncertainty and obscurity by that of other 
tribes of the family. There are some things in it that are not found 
in the myths of any of the other tribes. Their myths, too, are 
clearer cut, more definite, and, I believe, more beautiful in form, than 
those of other tribes. The Iroquoian family has been supposed to 
possess little imagination, and a mythology deficient in beautiful 
conceptions. This opinion is the result, I believe, of an imperfect 
acquaintance with the folk-lore of this strong and bold people. The 
myths of the woman who fell from heaven, the creation of the great 
island, the birth of the twins, the enlargement of the great island 
and the peopling of it with man and animals, the destruction of these 
and their re-creation, the creation of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
many others, are but little inferior in their bold originality and 
beauty of conception to the Greek myths. 

The words used by the Wyandots to express their conception of 
the God of the white man are as follows :— 

1. Hah’-méhn-déh’-zhodh. This word I have heard used by the 
Wyandots more frequently than any other, when they were speaking 
of God. 

2. Hoh’-méhn-dih’-zhooh. This is the proper pronunciation of the 
word as it is written by Finley, in his “History of the Wyandot 
Mission.” 

3. Tah’-méhn-déh’-zhdd6h. This is the proper pronunciation of 
the word as it is written by John Johnston, in his vocabulary of the 
Wyandot language published in Howe’s “ Historical Collections of 
Ohio.” 

4. Shah’-méhn-déh’-zhooh. The word is sometimes so pronounced 
by the Wyandots. 

These are only the variations of the same word, and they all mean 
precisely the same thing. The best translations are 

“You are God,” or 

“Thou art God,” or 

“Thou art the Great Spirit.” 
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The words are very ancient, but their use in this capacity and the 
meaning they now bear must be attributed to the Jesuits or other 
early missionaries ; they express, in their modern acceptation, a con- 
ception entirely foreign to the ancient Wyandot mind. It is certain 
that no single “ Supreme Ruler,” or “Creator of the Universe,” or 
of even the world, was believed in or conceived of by the ancient 
Wyandots. 

What is here said of God as a Wyandot concept applies with equal 
force to the Devil of the white man. The Wyandots use two words 
as names for the Devil : — 

1. Déh’-shrdh-rdh’-néh. This word is now translated “The Great 
Enemy” by the Wyandots. 

2. Déh’-shroh-rdh’-ndh. Why this word should be used in this 
capacity at all is more than I have been able to find a reason for. 
It means “ Many Devils,” or a “Devil People.” It may be impos- 
sible to determine the true derivation and proper ancient meaning of 
these Wyandot words, for the idea of the Devil, as we conceive of him, 
is as foreign to the ancient Wyandot mind as is our idea of God. And 
there is no word in the Wyandot language equivalent to our word 
“hell” as used to describe a place of punishment for the soul after 
death. In John Johnston’s vocabulary of Wyandot words, “hell” 
is given as “ Degh-shunt.” This word is now unintelligible to the 
Wyandots, and meaningless, and could never have meant “hell.” 

Following is a list of the more important gods of the ancient 
Wyandots, together with a brief statement of their attributes and 
offices : — 


1. Hooh-mih'-yooh-wah" -néh. 

The first name in Wyandot mythology is Hddh-mah’-yooh-wah"’- 
nth’. It is very difficult (if, indeed, it is not quite impossible) to 
make, at this time, an accurate translation of this name. The best 
renderings are 

“Our Big Chief up there,” or 

“Our Big Chief Above,” or 

“He is our Big Chief that lives above the sky.” 

But all these renderings may be more nearly the ideas of what he 
is than correct translations of his name. 

Ho60h-miah’-yodh-wah"néh’ ruled the world above the sky, and was 
the father of the Woman who fell from Heaven. The land above 
the sky was in no sense an equivalent to the white man’s heaven, 
for after death the Wyandot went to a place prepared for him in 
the interior of the earth, and good and bad alike went to this place. 
Want of space forbids any further account of Hodh-mah’-yooh-wah”- 
néh’ at this time. 
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2. Tsth'-chivh-skah'-hah. 


Tséh’-zhooh-skah’-hah was the name of the Wyandot God of the 
Forest and Nature. His name means “ The Great One of the Water 
and the Land.”” He was the deification of the mythical Tséh-séh- 
howh-hdoh"s*, the Good One of the Twins born of the Woman who 
fell from Heaven. 

3. Skethn-rih'-ah-tah'. 

Skéhn-rih’ah-tah’ was the War God of the Wyandots. The only 
translation of this name that I could ever get is 

“ Warrior not afraid,” or 

“ Warrior not afraid of Battle.” 


4. Tah-rth'-nyoh-triéh'-squah+ 

Tah-rth’-nydh-trah’’-squah was the Wyandot God of Dreams. The 
name signifies 

“The Revealer,” or 

“ He makes the Vision,” or 

“He makes the Dream.” 

He was supposed to have something to do with the supernatural 
influences that acted upon this life, and he revealed the effects of 
these influences to the Wyandots in dreams. All visions and dreams 
came from him, for he had control of the souls of the Wyandots, 
while they slept, or were unconscious from injury or disease. The 
Hooh’”’-kéh’ could detach his soul from his body, and send it to 
Tah-réh’-nyoh-trah’’-squah for information at any time, and during 
its absence the Hooh’”-keh’ was in a trance-like condition. 

No god of the ancient Wyandots had more influence upon their 
lives and social institutions than Tah-réh’-nydh-trah’’-squah. 


5. LHéh'-noh. 


Héh’ndh was the Thunder God of the ancient Wyandots. They 
called him Grandfather. By some accounts he came into the world 
with the Woman who fell from Heaven. By the merest accident I 
learned many additional facts concerning this god, while in the 
Indian Territory a few weeks since, but cannot afford to write them 
here until they are verified fully, something I am trying to do. 


6. The Animals. 


The Wyandot mythology endowed the ancient animals with great 
power,of the supernatural order. This is especially true of those 
animals used by them as totems or clan insignia, and from whom 


1 The apostrophe denotes a suppressed repetition of the vowel sound which it 
follows. The syllable which it follows here is pronounced “ trahah,” 
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they were anciently descended. Of the animals, the Big Turtle 
stands in first place. He caused the Great Island (North America) 
to grow on his back, for a resting-place and home for the Woman 
who fell from Heaven. He is supposed to carry the Great Island on 
his back to this day. 

The Little Turtle is second in rank and importance in the list of 
animals. By order of the Great Council of these animals, he made 
the Sun ; he made the Moon to be the Sun’s wife. He made all the 
fixed stars; but the stars which “run about the sky” are supposed 
to be the children of the Sun and Moon. The Sun, Moon, and stars: 
were made for the comfort and convenience of the Woman who fell 
from Heaven. To do this it was necessary for the Little Turtle to 
go up to the sky, and this difficult n.atter was accomplished by the 
aid of the Thunder God. The Deer was the second animal to get 
_ into the sky; this he did by and with the assistance of the Rainbow. 
And afterwards all the other totemic animals except the Mud Turtle 
went up to the sky by the same way, and they are supposed to be 
living there to this present time. The animals seem to have gov- 
erned the world before the Woman fell from heaven, and for some 
time after that important event. 


7. The Woman who fell from Heaven. 


The Woman who fell from Heaven is an important personage in 
the mythology of the Wyandots. I have no space here to dwell 
upon the cause of her falling into this lower world, her peculiar 
place in the mythology of the Wyandots, etc. 


8. The Twins. 


According to the mythology of the Wyandots, the Twins were 
begotten in the country from which the Woman fell, and which the 
myth calls heaven. I pass over their parentage, the great work 
they wrought in this world, and the destruction of the Bad One by 
the Good One, the destruction of all the works of the earth, and 
their recreation by the Good One. 


9. Tah'-tth-kth'-ah, or The Little People. 


The Tah’-téh-kéh’-ah, or The Little People, occupy an important 
place in Wyandot mythology. Their name signifies “ The Twins.” 
They are very diminutive iri size, but they possess marvelous super- 
natural powers. They lived (and they are supposed to yet live) in 
stone caves in the bowels of the earth, made by the Mud Turtle, 
when he was digging the hole through the Great Island for the 
pathway of the Sun at night when he was going back to the east to 
rise upon a new day. In these caves are forests, streams, game, 
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night and day, heat and cold, as on the surface of the earth. These 
Little People are represented as living precisely like the ancient 
Wyandots, and that it is their task, duty and pleasure to preserve in 
all their primeval purity the ancient laws, customs, social organi- 
zation, and political and religious institutions for the use of the 
Wyandots after death, for this is the land to which the Wyandots 
go when they leave this world. It is presided over by the Mud 
Turtle, who did not go into the sky with the other animals. I have 
no space here to enumerate the many achievements of the Little 
People. 


10. The Hooh'"-kéh. 


The H6dh’"’-kéh’ was the “ Medicine Man” of the ancient Wyan- 
dots, and the OOh’"-kéh’ was the “Medicine Woman.” Their office 
was practically the same in all the Iroquoian tribes, and their func- 
tions have been so often described that it is unnecessary to repeat 
them here had we time and space. 


The foregoing is the merest outline of the principal gods of the 
Wyandots. The mythology of the ancient Wyandots was very com- 
plete, and everything in the whole universe was accounted for. 
Nothing was left in doubt. In its study I have often believed that 
I could see that after man had emerged from savagery, he was in- 
capable of formulating a religious system which would in all respects 
satisfy the human mind. He that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow, and doubt and uncertainty seem to be inseparable from ad- 
vancement in knowledge. 


I give a few specimens of the myths of the ancient Wyandots 
which I have preserved. They are not altogether in connected order 
as given here, and are intended to show the style in which they were 
related by the “Keepers of the True Traditions” of the Wyandot 
people. Anciently they were preserved in the form of songs. 


The Woman who fell from Heaven. 

The people lived in Heaven (Yah-rohn’-yih-yéh). They were 
Wyandots. The head man’s name was Hooh’-mah’-yooh-wah"-néh’, 
the Big Chief, or the Mighty Ruler. He had a very beautiful daugh- 
ter. She was the favorite of the people She became sick. The 
Hooh’"-kéh’ came. She could not be cured by his medicine. The 
Ho6oh’”’-kéh’ said, “Dig up the wild apple-tree ; what will cure her 
she can pluck from among its roots.” This apple-tree stood near 
the door of the lodge of H6dh-miah’-yooh-wah’’-néh’. 

The Hooh”-keh’ advised that while they were digging up the wild 
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apple-tree, they should bring the young Woman, and lay her down 
upon the ground under its branches, so that she might see down 
where the men! were at work, and the more quickly pluck away the 
medicine (Noh’’-quaht) when it should be reached. 

When they had dug there for a while, the tree and the ground all 
about it suddenly sank down, fell through, and disappeared. The 
lap or treetop caught and carried down the young Woman. Tree 
and Woman disappeared, and the rent (Kéh’-méhn-sah’-éh-zhah’-ah, 
i. e. broken world, or the rent earth) was closed over both of them. 

This point where the tree sank down through heaven is called in 
the Wyandot mythology, Téh’-odh-kyah’-éh, the point of breaking 
through. In some versions of this account it is called the “ Jump- 
ing-off Place ;”’ for the Woman is represented as jumping or springing 
from the sky. The same Wyandot term is used, though, in all 
versions. 

Underneath, in the lower world, was only water, — Yooh"*’-tsah»- 
réh’-zhdoh, The Great Water. Two Swans? were swimming about 
there. These Swans saw the young Woman falling from heaven. 
Some accounts say that a mighty peal of thunder, the first ever 
heard in these lower regions, broke over the waters, and startled all 
the swimmers. On looking up, the Swans beheld the Woman stand- 
ing in the rent heavens, clad in flames of bright lightning. She was 
taller than the highest tree. Thus was she accompanied in her fall 
from heaven by Héh’-néh, the Grandfather and the Thunder God of 
the Wyandots. 

One of the Swans said : — 

“What shall we do with this Woman ?” 

The other Swan replied : — 

“We must receive her on our backs.” 

Then they threw their bodies together side by side, and she fell 
upon them. 

The Swan that had first spoken said : — 

“What shall we do with this Woman? We cannot forever bear 
her up.” 

To this question the other Swan replied : — 

“We must call a council of all the swimmers and all the water 
tribes.” 

This they did. Each animal came upon special invitation. The 
Big Turtle came by special invitation to preside over the Yah’-hah- 
shéh’yéh, the Great Council. 


1 Some versions say women were doing the digging; others use the word 
“ people.” 

2 “he Wyandot word for swan is used in this place, but the description of the 
birds would seem to indicate gulls or geese. They are described as “ flat-backed 
birds,” half a tree tall, z. ¢. very large. 
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Much discussion was had by the Great Council. But it seemed 
for a long time that the deliberations would be fruitless. No plan 
for the disposition of the Woman could be agreed upon. When the 
Great Council was about to adjourn without coming to a conclusion, 
the Big Turtle said : — 

“If you can get a little of the earth which, with the Woman and 
the Tree, fell down from heaven, I will hold it.” 

So the animals took it by turns to try to get the earth. They 
dived down into the deep where the Tree had fallen. But they 
could get none of the earth, which, so the Wyandots claim, shone 
with a brilliant light to guide them. In this search many of the ani- 
mals were drowned, and came to the surface dead. When it seemed 
that none of the earth could be obtained, the Toad volunteered to go 
down and try and see what success she might have. 

The Toad was gone along time. The Great Council despaired of 
her coming back again. Finally she came up, with her mouth full 
of the earth ; but she was dead when she reached the surface. 

There was very little of the earth, — too little, it was supposed, — 
and the Great Council was discouraged. But the Little Turtle 
urged that it be used. She rubbed it carefully about the edges of 
the Big Turtle’s shell. And from this small amount soon there was 
the Great Island upon the Big Turtle’s back. 

The Woman was removed from the backs of the Swans to the 
Great Island, which was, from that time, her home. 

The Toad was the only swimmer that could get the earth. This 
is why the Toad has always been called Mah’-shooh-tah’-ah — Our 
Grandmother — by the Wyandots. The Toad is held in reverence 
by the Wyandots, and none of them will harm her to this day. 


Yooh"s'-tsah"-dth'-kih-réh'-zhooh, or The Great Island. 


The Island grew to be a great land, —all of North America, 
which, to the Wyandot, was all the earth. The Wyandot name for 
the Great Island is Yooh"s'-tsah®-déh’-koh-réh’-zhodh. It means, 
literally, “ The Land which stands up from the Great Water ;’’ but it 
is correctly rendered “The Great Island.” It rests yet on the back 
of the Big Turtle. He stands deep down in the Yooh"s’-tsah"-réh’- 
zhooh, or the Great Water, in which the Swans were swimming when 
they saw the Woman fall from heaven. Sometimes he becomes 
weary of remaining so long in one position. Then he shifts his 
weight, and moves (changes) his feet. And then the Great Island 
trembles, and the Wyandots cry out, “ Hah’-kah-shah-téhn’-dih ! 
Hah’-kah-shah-téhn’-dih! He moves the earth! He moves the 
earth !”’ 

Thus does the Wyandot account for the OOh’-toh-méhn-sah-zhaht’, 
the Earthquake. 
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The Twins born. 


The Great Island was the Woman’s home. It was not then so 
large as it afterwards was made. The Woman went all about the 
Great Island. Téh’-h-toh-rdhn’-tohs! was her lot and part. But in 
her wanderings she found a lodge, and, living in it, an Old Woman. 
She called the Old Woman Shooh-tah’-ah, — “ Her Grandmother.” 
In the Wyandot mythology, the point where the lodge of the Old 
Woman stood is called Rd6hn’-yih-shodh-tah’’-téhk-trah-zhooht, — 
‘The place where the Woman who fell from Heaven met (or found) 
her Grandmother.” 

The Woman lived with her Grandmother. She is well now, her 
sickness having disappeared. But she is yéhn-déh’-rih (¢. e. with 
child), however, —and with the Tah-kéh’-éh (¢. ¢. with The Twins). 

The time of the Woman who fell from Heaven was full. Of her 
were now born the Two Children, — The Brothers, — The Twins. 
Of these Children, one was Good, —the other Bad, or Evil. H6dh- 
miah’-yooh-wah"’-néh’ directed how The Twins should be named. 
The Good One was named Tséh’-sth-howh’-ho6h»s, — 7. e. made of 
Fire, or The Man who was made of Fire. The Evil One was 
named Tah/-wéh-skah’-rodohsk, —z. ¢e. made of Flint, or The Man 
who was made of Flint.? 


The Deer and the Rainbow ; or, How the Animals got into the Sky. 


The animals were greatly distressed and much offended by the 
works of Tah’-wéh-skah’-roohsk, They saw how fortunate was the 
Little Turtle, who spent most of her time “keeping the heavens.” 
She always came, to attend the Great Council, in the Black Cloud, 
in which were the springs, ponds, streams, and lakes. 

One day the Deer said to the Rainbow : — 

“Carry me up to the sky. I must see the Little Turtle.” 

The Rainbow did not wish to comply with the request of the Deer 
at that time, but wished to consult the Thunder God about the mat- 
ter, and so replied : — 

‘Come to me in the winter, when I rest on the mountain by the 
lake. Then I will take you up to the house of the Little Turtle.” 

The Deer looked and waited all winter for the Rainbow, but the 
Rainbow did not come. When the Rainbow came in the summer, 
the Deer said : — 

‘‘T waited for you all winter on the mountain by the lake ; you did 
not come. Why did you deceive me?” 

1 This word signifies deep grief and sorrow ; and it carries, too, some idea of 
repentance. 


2 These names carry no signification of good and evil as we understand those 
terms. 
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Then the Rainbow said :— 

“When you see me in the fog over the lake, come to me; then 
you can go up. I will carry you up to the house of the Little Turtle 
in the sky.” 

One day the fog rolled in heavy banks and thick masses over the 
lake. The Deer stood on the hill by the lake, waiting and looking 
for the Rainbow. When the Rainbow threw the beautiful arch from 
the lake to the hill, a very white and shining light flashed and shone 
about the Deer. A straight path, with all the colors of the Rain- 
bow, lay before the Deer; it led through a strange forest. The 
Rainbow said :— 

“ Follow the beautiful path through the strange woods.”’ 

This the Deer did. The beautiful way led the Deer to the house 
of the Little Turtle in the sky. And the Deer went about the sky 
everywhere. 

When the Great Council met, the Bear said : — 

“The Deer is not yet come to the Council ; where is the Deer?” 

Then the Hawk flew all about to look for the Deer, but the 
Hawk could not find the Deer in the air. Then the Wolf looked in 
all the woods, but the Deer could not be found in the woods any- 
where. 

When the Little Turtle came in the Black Cloud, in which were 
the streams, the lakes, and the ponds, the Bear said : — 

“The Deer is not yet come to the Council; where is the Deer? 
There can be no Council without the Deer.” 

The Little Turtle replied : — 

“ The Deer is in the sky. The Rainbow made a beautiful path- 
way of all her colors for the Deer to come up by.” 

The Council looked up to the sky, and saw the Deer running 
about there. Then the Little Turtle showed to the Council the 
beautiful pathway made for the Deer by the Rainbow. All the ani- 
mals except the Mud Turtle went along the beautiful way which led 
them up into the sky. They remain there to this day. They may 
be often seen, flying or running about the sky. 


From this circumstance, the Deer is sometimes spoken of as 
Déh’-héhn-yahn’'ttéh, —“ The Rainbow,” or, more properly, “The 
path of many colors made for the Deer by the Rainbow.” This is 
one of the oldest names for men in the list of names belonging to 
the Deer Clan. It is one of the Wyandot names of the writer. 

William E. Connelley. 


1 The writer of this paper, author of the Provisional Government of Nebraska 
Territory, member of the Nebraska State Historical Society, and chairman of 
the Committee on American Ethnology, Western Historical Society, Kansas City, 
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Mo., is an adopted Wyandot of the Deer Clan, raised up to fill the position of 
Sahr’-stahr-rah’-tséh, the famous chief of the Wyandots known to history as the 
Half-King. The latter was chief during the war of the Revolution, and one of 
the founders of the Northwestern Confederacy of Indians, that opposed so long 
the settlement of the territory northwest of the Ohio River. The Wyandots stood 
at the head of this confederacy, and were the keepers of the Council Fire thereof. 

The writer, who has also received the Wyandot name of Déh’-héhn-yahn’-tth, 
The Rainbow, has had frequent occasion to transact business for this people, and 
in the course of such duty has become interested in their language, history, man- 
ners, customs, and religious beliefs. He has also written an account of the clan 
system and other features of the tribal society. He has prepared an extensive 
vocabulary of the language, not yet published, and made a collection of the songs 
which by missionaries and others have been rendered into the Wyandot tongue. 
At the present time the opportunity for such studies has passed away, inasmuch 
as the old Wyandots from whom this information was received, with one excep- 
tion, have died, and the present generation is wholly ignorant of the ancient 
beliefs. No folk-lore could be obtained from any Wyandot now living, and few 
can speak the language. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-TALES IN AMERICA. 


THE BRIDE OF THE EVIL ONE, 


In former times there lived, on a great plantation far out in the 
country, the richest and most beautiful lady in the world. Her 
name was Maritta, and she was beloved by all who knew her, espe. 
cially so by her parents, with whom she dwelt. 

She was so rich that one could not count her wealth in many 
days; and her home was a palace, filled with rare things from all 
quarters of the globe. Rich hangings of damask and tapestry 
adorned the walls, and massive and wonderfully carved furniture 
filled the rooms. Instead of gilt, as is usual in splendid mansions, 
the mirrors and pictures were framed in gold, silver, and even 
precious stones. Then, the dining-table was a wonder to behold — 
glittering with costly glass and golden service. The lady Maritta 
always ate from a jewelled platter with a golden spoon; and her 
rooms were filled with wondrous vases, containing delicious spices 
and rare perfumes of many kinds. 

Half the brave and daring fine gentlemen of her country had 
sought her hand in marriage ; but her parents always declared that 
each was not rich enough. So loath were her parents to give her 
up, that they finally said she should never marry unless she could 
view her suitor ten thousand miles down the road. 

Now, as roads in general are not straight for so great a distance, 
—to say nothing of one’s eyesight, —the poor lady was quite in 
despair, and had almost decided to remain a spinster. 

At last the Evil One, seeing the covetousness of this old couple, 
procured for himself an equipage of great magnificence, and went 
a-wooing. His coach was made of beaten gold, so ablaze with pre- 
cious stones that the sun seemed mean in comparison with it. 
Maritta beheld it thirty thousand miles off, and all the household 
were called out to view it ; for such a wonder had never been seen 
in that part of the world. But so great was the Evil One’s power 
for conjuring that he was a very short time in arriving. He drove 
up to the door with so grand a dash and clatter and style that 
Maritta thought she had never beheld as princely a personage. 
When he had alighted most gracefully, uncovering and bowing to 
the mother and father, he knelt at the feet of Maritta, kissed her 
hand, and turning to her astonished parents, asked the hand of their 
daughter in marriage. So pleased were they all with his appearance 
that the wedding was hastened that very day. After the marriage 
compact was.completed Maritta bade adieu to her proud parents ; 
and tripping lightly into his coach, they drove away with great 
effect. 
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Then they journeyed and journeyed, and every fine house or 
plantation which they approached, Maritta would- exclaim : “ Is that 
your home, my dear?” “No, darling,” he would reply with a 
knowing smile, “‘ my house is another cut to that.” Still they jour- 
neyed: and just as Maritta was beginning to feel very weary they 
approached a great hill, from which was issuing a cloud of black 
smoke, and she could perceive an enormous hole in the side of the 
hill, which appeared like the entrance to a tunnel. The horses 
were now prancing and chafing at the bits in a most terrifying 
manner ; and Maritta thought she saw flames coming from out their 
nostrils. Just as she was catching her breath to ask the meaning 
of it all, the coach and party plunged suddenly into the mouth of 
the yawning crater, and they sank down, down into that place which 
is called Torment. The poor trembling lady went into a swoon, 
and knew nothing more until she awoke in the House of Satan. 
But she did not yet know that it was the Evil One whom she had 
married, nor that, worse still, he was already a married man when 
she had made his acquaintance. Neither did she know that the 
frightful old crone was his other wife. Satan’s manner had also 
undergone a decided change; and he, who had been so charming a 
lover, was now a blustering, insolent master. Lifting his voice 
until it shook the house, as when it thunders, he stormed around, 
beating the old hag, killing her uncanny black cat, and raising a 
tumult generally. Then, ordering the hag to cook him some buck- 
wheat cakes for breakfast, he stamped out of the house, towards his 
blacksmith shop, to see how his hands were doing their work. 
While the wretched young wife sat in her parlor, looking very 
mournful and lovely, wiping her eyes and feeling greatly mystified, 
the old hag was turning her cakes on the griddle and growing more 
and more jealous of this beautiful new wife who was to take her 
place. Finally she left the cakes and came and stood by Maritta. 
“ My child,” quoth she, “ my dear daughter, have you married that 
man?” ‘Yes, dame,” replied the pretty Maritta. “ Well, my 
child,” said she, “you have married nothing but the Devil.” At this 
the wretched young wife uttered a scream and would have swooned 
again, except that the hag grasped her by the arm, and putting a 
rough horny hand over Maritta’s mouth, said in a low and surly 
voice, near her ear: “Hist! Should he hear you, he will kill us 
both! Only do my bidding, and keep a quiet tongue, and I will 
show you how to make your escape.” At this Maritta sat up quite 
straight, and said in trembling tones: ‘Good dame, prithee tell me, 
and I will obey, and when I am free, I will send you five millions of 
dollars.” But the forlorn hag only shook her head, replying: 
“Money I ask not, for it is of no use to such as I; but listen well.” 
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Then seating herself on the floor at the feet of Maritta, her black 
hair hanging in tangles about her sharp ugly face, like so many 
serpents, she continued in this wise: ‘‘ He has two roosters who are 
his spies, and you must give them a bushel of corn to pacify them — 
but I shall steal the corn for you. He also has two oxen; one is as 
swift of foot as the wind can blow ; the other can only travel half as 
fast. You will have to choose the last, as the swift one is too well 
guarded for us to reach him. The slower one is tethered just out- 
side the door. Come!” she cried to Maritta, who would have held 
back, “‘a faint heart will only dwell in Torment.” At this thought 
the poor Maritta roused herself, and summoned all her strength. Her 
hair had now fallen loose and she was all in tears. But she mounted 
quickly, looking over her shoulder, to see if he was coming even 
then. “ But dame,” cried she, “will he not overtake me, if his ox is 
so much more fleet of foot than mine?” “Hold your slippery 
tongue,” replied the hag, “and mark my words. Here is a reticule 
to hang at your side; this is a brickbat which I put in the bottom, 
and on that I place a turkey egg and a goose egg. When you feel 
the hot steam coming near you, drop the brickbat — for he will soon 
return, and missing you, will start on your chase, mounted on the 
ox. As he approaches near, you will feel the heat of his breath like 
hot steam. When you drop the brickbat a wall will spring up from 
the earth to the sky; and the Devil cannot pass it until he tears 
down every brick, and throws it out of sight. When you feel the hot 
steam again, drop the turkey egg, and there will comea river ; and 
when he reaches this river he cannot cross over until his ox drinks 
all the water. Do the same with the goose egg, and a river will again 
flow behind you, thus giving you more time in which to reach home. 
Now off with you, and Devil take you, if you don’t hold on tight 
and keep up your spirits. But, hark ye, if he catches you, I will 
poison you when you come back. At this terrible threat the lovely 
Maritta was so frightened that she forgot to thank the old hag or 
say good-by. In the twinkling of an eye the weird-looking creature 
had raised her mighty arm, and gurgling out a frightful laugh, she 
lashed the ox with a huge whip. Away he sped, verily as fleet as 
the wind, with the beautiful lady clinging on, her arms wound 
around his neck, and her soft face buried in his shaggy hair. On- 
ward they floated, above the earth, it seemed to Maritta, over hills 
and plains, through brake and swamp. Just as the lady began to 
rejoice at being set free, — for it seemed a kind ox, and, after all, it 
was not so very hard to hold on, as she glided along, —she heard a 
piercing shriek behind her; and suddenly a burning hot steam 
seemed to envelop her. Thinking of the brickbat, in an instant she 
snatched it from the reticule—almost breaking the eggs in her 
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haste —and flung it behind her, nearly suffocated with the heat. 
Then she turned to look: and lo! a great dark wall shut the awful 
sight from her gaze. 

Onward, onward they sped, as she urged the ox by kind words, 
stroking his great neck with her delicate white hands. After they 
had traversed a great distance, Maritta began to think of home and 
the loved ones, when her reveries were broken by a gaunt black 
hand clutching at her hair over the back of the ox; and again she 
felt the intense heat. Too terrified to put her hand in the reticule, 
she gave it a shake, and the turkey egg fell to the ground. On the 
instant water was flowing all about her, cooling the air and quite 
reviving her. Then a harsh voice fell upon her ear, crying: 
“ Drink, drink, I tell you; mighty hard on you, but you must drink!” 

Soon the river was left far behind, and again Maritta aroused 
herself as she began to notice many familiar landmarks, which told 
that she was nearing home. After urging the ox on at a great rate 
for many more miles, she dropped the goose egg, in order to give 
herself ample time, although as yet she had not again felt the 
approach of her fiendish husband. At length the welcome sight of 
her own broad fields greeted her anxious and weary eyes ; and soon 
her dear home arose upon the horizon. With afew more strides 
the wonderful ox halted at her own very door, and she fell from his 
back more dead than alive. For some moments she was unable to 
rise and embrace her alarmed parents, who had seen her approach. 
They had only had time to retire into the house, when Satan rode 
up tothe steps. Throwing himself from the ox, he banged for admit- 
tance, in a vastly different manner from that of his first visit. But 
the father confronted him, and he had to content himself with talk- 
ing to Maritta over her father’s shoulders, — while the poor lady 
was cowering in a corner of the room clinging to her mother. 
However, the touch of loving parental arms soon reassured her, and 
she demanded of Satan what he wished further. “I have,” replied 
his Satanic majesty, “three questions to propound to you; and if 
not properly answered, I shall take you by force again to my realms,” 
Then placing his feet wide apart, with head thrown back, one arm 
akimbo on his hip, and snapping the fingers of his other hand, he 
sang in an impudent, swaggering manner : — 


What is whiter than any snow ? 
What is whiter than any snow? 
Who fell in the colley well ? 


The gentle Maritta lifted her soft eyes, and raising her sweet 
voice sang in a pure and tender strain : — 
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Heaven is whiter than any snow, 
Heaven is whiter than any snow, 
Who fell in the colley well? 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied Satan, rather taken aback. “ That’s right.” 
Then he continued : — 
What is deeper than any well ? 


What is deeper than any well? 
Who fell in the colley well ? 


Maritta replied in the same strain :— 


Hell is deeper than any well, 
Hell is deeper than any well, 
Who fell in the colley well ? 


Again the Evil One took up his strain : — 


What is greener than any grass? 

What is greener than any grass? 

Who fell in the colley well? 
Maritta lifted her voice a third time : — 


Poison is greener than any grass, 
Poison is greener than any grass, 
Who fell in the colley well ? 

Greatly confounded at her answers, the Evil One stamped his feet 
in such a manner that smoke and sparks flew upward, and an odor 
of sulphur filled the room. Then turning on his heels he cried to 
the mother that he had left a note under the doorsteps with the 
Devil's own riddle on it. 

A thousand or more acres of green corn grew about the house; 
and the Devil, pulling it all up by the roots, carried it in his hands, 
tore the roof off the mansion, and raising a fearful storm, disap- 
peared in it. When the storm had abated, the mountains around 
about were all levelled to the ground. After:the panic caused by 
his wonderful conjuring had subsided, the mother bethought herself 
of the note, and when found it read as follows :— 


Nine little white blocks into a pen, 
One little red block rolled over them. 


None could guess it save Maritta, who said it meant the teeth 
and tongue. 


Elizabeth Johnston Cooke. 
MACON, GA. 


Norte. — The above story was told me by “ Old William,” my negro gardener, 
in New Orleans, He said that he was born, and mostly brought up, in Martinique 
— although he had lived many years in Louisiana. He spoke, quite well for a 
negro, English, French, and Spanish, and was altogether a “character.” He 
claimed to know a great many similar stories. 
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SOME MOUNTAIN SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SOUTH. 


Ir would be interesting to know where superstition began, and 
more interesting to know where lies the exact boundary line between 
it and science, truth, philosophy. Man’s wisdom will probably never 
make a dot there. 

In many instances the difference between superstition and sound 
sense is about the same as that which Bishop Warburton defined 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, ‘Orthodoxy is my doxy ; hetero- 
doxy is another man’s doxy.” 

Although so great a man as Edmund Burke says that supersti- 
tion is the religion of feeble minds, a very ordinary person may be 
allowed to suggest that it would be difficult sometimes to prove 
whose is the feeble mind ; and certainly conviction would be seldom 
secured by admission of guilt. 

Burke suggests degrees of folly in superstitions, and says if a 
prudent man were called to pass judgment upon them, “ perhaps he 
would think the superstition which builds to be more tolerable than 
that which demolishes —that which adorns a country, than that 
which plunders — that which disposes to mistaken beneficence, than 
that which stimulates to real injustice — that which leads a man to 
refuse to himself lawful pleasures, than that which snatches from 
others the scanty subsistence of their self-denial.” 

I think it a sufficient classification to say that superstitions are 
three in kind, — useful, vicious, innoxious ; as, for instance, such 
as built the pyramids, such as burned the witches, and such as 
suggests to a person the desirability of seeing the new moon over 
his right shoulder. 

Our Southern mountain superstitions are in the main compara- 
tively harmless. Many of them are amusing to a degree, and a few, 
unfortunately, are capable of leading on to the gravest conse- 
quences. 


Following are a few of widest acceptation : — 

If a whip-poor-will alights upon your doorstep and sings, it is 
likely to bring bad luck. You should throw fire at it, and it will 
not return. 

When you hear the first whip-poor-will in springtime, you should 
lie down upon the ground, roll over three times, then reach over 
your left shoulder and pick up the first thing that your hand rests 
upon. Put this under your pillow at night, go to sleep lying on 
your right side, and whatever you dream will surely come to pass. 

It betokens bad luck to hear the first cooing of a dove in spring, 
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unless you chance to be standing at the time. If you are lying 
down you will be sick during the remainder of the year; and if sit- 
ting you will have bad health all the rest of the year. 

When an unmarried woman hears the first cooing of a dove in 
the spring, she should take nine steps forward, and then nine steps 
backward, all without speaking. Then she should take off her right 
shoe, and in it she will find a hair from her future husband’s head. 

If an owl hoots around the house, it is a sign of death. If you 
put an iron in the fire, however, when you hear it hoot, it will 
immediately go away. But that may not prevent the calamity. 

For a turtle-dove to flutter in front of you is a very bad sign. 

You should never turn a meal sack or flour sack wrong side up 
when emptying it. If you do, you will be in need of the article 
which it contained, and be compelled to borrow before you can 
otherwise procure any more. 

You should never take a broom with you when you move, unless 
you throw it clear through the house which you are about to occupy 
before taking in any other article whatever. 

You should not sweep before breakfast Sunday morning. If you 
do you will hear of the death of a relative or friend before the week 
ends. 

Two persons should never sweep at the same time in the same 
house. It is an omen of bad luck. 

If you force the accumulations of sweeping out through the door 
with a broom, you sweep away your fortune with them. If you have 
no open fireplace, you should gather up the accumulations and burn 
them in a stove. 

If you see a broom lying across the doorway when you go to a 
neighbor's house, do not step over it under any circumstances. It 
is a trap to catch witches, who always step over brooms. If you 
step over one, you will be inevitably regarded a witch. 

Do not allow a cat to follow after you and mew. It is an ill 
omen. 

Never take a cat with you when you move. 

Never kill your own cat. If you must get rid of it, and can think 
of no other way, get somebody else to kill it for you. 

If a black cat comes to your house, do not allow it to remain, 
because it comes for the express purpose of bringing you bad luck. 

But if a spotted cat comes, keep it by all means if you can, as it 
will bring good luck. 

If a chicken crows after it goes to roost, go immediately and kill 
it. If you do not, you will hear bad news. 

If a hen crows at any time, kill her at once. She is trying to 
crow bad luck to you or some of your family. 
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If the crickets do not chirp in your hearth, go to a neighbor’s 
house and borrow some. If these do not remain and chirp for you, 
wisdom dictates that you move out of the house at once, as you will 
never know happiness there. 

Do not trim your finger-nails during Friday unless you are trou- 
bled with toothache. In that event trim them every Friday night 
during nine consecutive weeks. This will effect a cure. 

If you trim your finger and toe nails Fridays, you will not have 
toothache. Neither will you if you trim them any other day and 
bury the trimmings in a hole which you have bored in a tree for the 
purpose. 

Never begin anything either Friday or Saturday. Friday is 
essentially an unlucky day; and if you begin something Saturday 
and do not finish it that day, you will not live to finish it. 

Wash your warp and dye it while the moon is growing, and it 
will stretch. But if you wash and dye it while the moon is waning, 
it will shrink. 

Never have a garment cut or made while you are sick. If you do, 
you will not live to wear it. 

Never tie one shoe before you put on the other, else you will be 
“mad” all day. This is all the more certain to be the case if it be 
the left shoe that you tie first. 

If you put on a garment wrong side out, it bodes good luck if you 
will but wear it that way all day. However, if you can turn it right 
side out over the top of your head, without seeing it, you may do so 
without danger of breaking the charm. 

It is indicative of good luck to wear the left stocking wrong side 
out. 

Should you chance to be led around by a jack-o-lantern, take off 
your stocking and turn it wrong side out ; or if that is not conven- 
ient, or you have no stockings with you, turn your pocket wrong 
side out, and the jack-o-lantern w..l go its way and molest you no 
more during that journey. 

If a woman starts anywhere upon an errand or for any kind of 
business and the first person she meets is a woman, she should at 
once turn back; for she will not have good luck regarding her 
mission. But if she meets a man first, she may confidently expect 
good luck. 

If a man starts upon a mission and first meets a man, he should 
turn back. II] luck awaits him. If he first meets a woman, it is a 
good omen. 

If a person starts anywhere and has to turn back for any reason, 
he should be sure to make across mark in the road at the spot 
where he turns back, spit in the centre of it, and then when he 
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leaves the house the second time he should go out at a different 
door than that by which he first left. Then he will have destroyed 
the conditions which would otherwise have brought bad luck. 

If you see the new moon through clouds or treetops, you will 
have trouble until the next new moon. 

When you get up in the morning be sure that you put both feet 
out of bed exactly at the same instant. Otherwise you will have 
trouble all day. 

Do not sing before breakfast, or you will cry before night. 

Salt and pepper should be the first articles to be taken into a new 
house, or one that you are going to occupy for the first time. 

If a baby has thrush, stop the first man that comes along, borrow 
one of his shoes, and give the little one a drink of water out of it. 
This is considered a specific. 

If your right ear burns, somebody is saying good of you. 

If your left ear burns, somebody is saying ill of you. 

If your right ear itches, you will hear good news. 

If your left ear itches, you will hear a secret. 

If the palm of your right hand itches, you will shake hands with a 
stranger. 

If the palm of your left hand itches, you will handle money. 

If the bottom of your right foot itches, you will walk on strange 
ground soon. 

If the bottom of your left foot itches, you will soon walk on strange 
ground, to your disadvantage. 


It may have been noted that some of these superstitions go hand 
in hand with convenience, economy, prudence, etc.: as, for example, 
“Do not sweep before breakfast ;’’ “ Do not kill your cat, but get 
somebody else to kill it, if it must be killed ;” “Do not begin any- 
thing Friday or Saturday ;” “If you put a garment on wrong side 
out, wear it so all day;” “Do not close a neighbor’s gate;” and 
“Do not loan anything to a suspected witch.” 

I suppose that all sections and all classes have more or less of 
superstition. Even in the metropolis there are men who think that 
a cocktail is good for a cold; a drink of whiskey straight is good for 
the health in December; and a glass of brandy and soda or a julep 
equally as beneficial in hot weather. 

The mountaineers in some sections have superstitions to bolster 
up, morally speaking, their tastes and appetites. 

As most people know, there are moonshiners in some of the 
mountain districts. They make whiskey without consulting Uncle 
Sam about it. 

The people drink the whiskey. 
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They often justify both the drinking and the act of patronizing 
offenders against law by such pretexts as that they need some on 
hand in case of snake bites. But a more common pretext is that 
when cows eat grass in certain coves with north exposures, while 
the dew is on the grass, they take “ milk sick,” and the disease is 
communicated to people by means of the milk. 

Failure of the milk to foam is the first warning that milk sick is 
abroad in the land. And yet when a mountain woman milks a cow 
with one hand only, as she usually does, the chances are sixteen to 
one that very little if any foam will appear on the milk. 

Whiskey is agreed to be a specific for milk sick, and hence whis- 
key must be kept on hand. “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” and therefore the whiskey should be used often for 
fear that milk sick may come. 

As whiskey cannot be had conveniently from other sources, of 
course it is permissible to buy it from the moonshiners, or make it 
yourself, just for home consumption, if not a little for “the export 
trade.” 

H. M. Wiltse. 


See ee 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. Mr. W. W. Tooker, with his accustomed skill, 
writes of “The adopted Algonquian term ‘poquosin’” in the 
“ American Anthropologist ”’ (N. S. vol. i. pp. 162-170) for January, 
1899. This word, with various spellings, is in our standard diction- 
aries, being used in Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas, in the 
sense of “swamp, low land, marsh.” Mr. Tooker explains the word, 
originally foguo-es-in(g), as signifying localities “where water 
‘backed up,’ as in spring freshets, or in rainy seasons, which, by 
reason of such happenings, became more or less marshy or boggy.” 
Related names are Pocasset, Conn., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— The 
“ Original Significance of ‘ Merrimac’””’ is the title of a brief paper 
by Mr. W. W. Tooker in the “ American Antiquarian ” for January- 
February, 1899 (vol. xxi. pp. 14-16), in which the author takes issue 
with some of the etymologies of Dr. Gatschet in the October num- 
ber of the same journal. According to Mr. Tooker, Merrimack or 
Mornumack denotes “where there isa noise,” ov “a place of noises,” 
and does not come from the Algonkian term for the “catfish” or 
‘spotted mackerel.”” This etymology, which is undoubtedly correct, 
rehabilitates the Rev. John Eliot once more. —In the “ Forum” 
(1898, pp. 618-629), S. Pokagon, an Algonkian Indian of Michigan, 
writes about “ Indian Superstitions and Legends.” 

ATHAPASCAN. In the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. xi. pp. 
367-372), Mr. Frank Russell writes of “An Apache Medicine 
Dance,’ — a ceremonial of the Jicarillas, observed in August and 
September, 1898. In this case the chief “medicine-man” was a 
woman, named Sotli*, and the patient, another woman, is said to 
have recovered from the malady from which she was suffering. It 
is worthy of note that the “doctor” made “a journey of nearly 100 
miles, from the Pueblo of San Ildefonso to the Jicarillas, on a 
burro.” 

Cappoan. In the “American Anthropologist” (N. S. vol. i. pp. 
82-97), Miss Alice C. Fletcher writes of “A Pawnee Ritual used 
when changing a Man’s Name.” Pawnee text, verbal translation, 
and a close translation of this “dramatic poem” are given. The 
text was graphophoned from Ta-hi-roos-sa-wi-chi, a priest of the 
Chau-i division of the Pawnee, of whom the author remarks: “ His 
unquestioning faith in the religion of his forefathers soared far above 
the turbulent conditions of to-day, and gave to him a calm akin to 
the serenity of childhood, which was reflected in his kindly, smiling, 
and peaceful face.’ Naming with these Indians was epoch-marking 
and sacred, 
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CopeHan. Mr. Jeremiah Curtin’s book, “Creation Myths of 
Primitive America, in relation to the Religious History and Mental 
Development of Mankind” (Boston, 1898, 530 pp.), contains 22 
“very interesting creation myths” of the Indians of California 
Wintuns and Yanas, in literary form, with a few explanatory notes. 
No native texts are given, and fuller explanations would not have 
been altogether out of place. The Wintuns are reckoned as of the 
Copehan stock by the Bureau of Ethnology, while the Yanan is 
another independent family of speech. 

Eskimo. Inthe “Globus” (Bd. Ixxiv. S. 124-132), Friederici dis- 
cusses Eskimo art — “ Die darstellende Kunst der Eskimos.” — In 
the “American Anthropologist’ (vol. xi. p. 356) for November, 
1898, Prof. O. T. Mason raises the question, “‘ Were the ancient Es- 
kimo artists?’’ and answers the question in the negative, holding that 
“the artistic expression of the Eskimo, in the line of etching, is 
exactly parallel to the extent to which he has come in contact with 
white men.” — To the “ Report of the U. S. National Museum” for 
1896, Dr. Walter Hough contributes (pp. 1025-1056) an extended 
and well illustrated — 24 plates, with numerous figures — account 
of “The Lamp of the Eskimo.” The Aleuts, we learn, have “the 
most primitive lamps on earth, many of them merely unmodified 
rock fragments.” The lamp is, in Eskimo-land, “a social factor, 
peculiarly the sign of the family unit, each head of the family (the 
woman) having her lamp,” and the “architecture of the house is 
related to the use of the lamp.” 

Haina. As vol. ii. of the Archives of the “ International Folk- 
Lore Association,” is published Mr. James Deans’s “ Tales from the 
Totems of the Hidery” (Chicago, 1899). Most of the material in 
the book has appeared in past volumes of the “American Anti- 
quarian,” and the general introduction is of an ethnographic and 
sociological nature. — In “ Globus”’ (Bd. Ixxiv. S. 194-196), C. Hen- 
ning discusses “Die Gesichtsbemalungen der Indianer von Nord- 
Britisch-Columbien,” —the topic treated of by Dr. F. Boas. 

IRoguoran. The chief portion of Mr. David Boyle’s “ Archzolo- 
gical Report, 1898” (Toronto, 1898), is taken up with an account of 
the “ Pagan Iroquois” of the Grand River Reserve, Ontario (pp. 54- 
196). Their religion, festivals, dances, feasts, music, songs, myths, 
folk-lore, sociology, customs, personal names, gentes, place-names, 
etc., are discussed, and the report is illustrated by numerous photo- 
graphs. In his investigation Mr. Boyle had “the codperation of 
Mr. J. Ojijatekha Brant-Sero, one of the brightest and most intelli- 
gent Iroquois ever born on the Reserve.”” The descriptions and 
records of the midwinter festival, the burning of the white dog, the 
Cayuga spring sun dance, the Seneca spring sun dance, the green- 
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corn dance, the peace-stone game, the feast of the skeleton, the 
children’s new-year treat (borrowed), the spraying of heads, the 
society of the false faces, marriage and funeral customs, are very 
interesting and the new matter published of great value. The In- 
dian texts (with interlinear translations) and free renderings of the 
address of the master of ceremonies at the dog burning, of the 
speech of the leader at the midwinter festival, of the general opening 
address, etc., are given. In the section on Iroquois music there is 
a general account of the dance songs and ceremonial chants, and a 
description by Mr. A. T. Cringan, a Toronto music-teacher, of the 
songs and music of Kanishondon, the Iroquois singer at the cere- 
monial feasts, the music of the pigmy song, the big feather dance 
song, the bear dance song, the song of the white dog, the pigeon 
dance song, the green corn dance song, the women’s dance song, the 
war dance song, the false face dance, the fish dance song, the scatter- 
ing ashes song, the god song, and the skin dance song are given, and 
in addition the words and music of two songs of the New York Iro- 
quois, — women’s dance song and harvest dance song. The music 
of the Iroquois shows clearly the influence of the white man. Mr. 
Boyle detects a lack of joyousness in the Indian songs. The myths 
(of which only an English record is made) reported are: false faces 
or flying heads ; origin of the husky masked dances ; the pigmies 
and the pigmy dance; the ohkwaridaksan (the animal never captured 
alive) ; bear boy; big turtle. The list of some 15 deer-gens names, 
and some 36 Iroquois place-names, is of value. Altogether Mr. 
Boyle’s report is a welcome addition to Iroquoiana. — In the “ Proc. 
Am. Assoc. Adv. Sci.” (1898, pp. 477-480), C. H. Henning discusses 
“The Origin of the Confederacy of the Five Nations.” 

PuesLos. In the “American Antiquarian” for January—Febru- 
ary, 1899 (vol. xxi. pp. 17-40), Dr. S. D. Peet discusses, in an illus- 
trated article, “The Social and Domestic Life of the Cliff-Dwellers.”’ 
— To the succeeding number of the same journal Dr. Peet contrib- 
utes an article on “ Relics of the Cliff-Dwellers” (pp. 99-122). — In 
the “ Bull. Soc. normande de Géographie,” of Rouen, for 1898 (pp. 
86-109), Mlle. Jeanne Goussard de Mayolle writes of “ Un voyage 
chez les Indiens du Nouveau-Mexique.” See Moki. 

TsimsHIAN. To the “Popular Science Monthly” (vol. liv. pp. 
181-193) for December, 1898, Dr. G. A. Dorsey contributes an 
illustrated article, “Up the Skeena River to the Home of the 
Tsimshians.” 

Uto-Aztecan. Mexican. Under the title “La Contrefagon du 
Christianisme du moyen Age,” M. E. Beauvois discusses in the 
“Muséon,” of Louvain (vol. xvii. pp. 223-233), the “resemblances 
between the religion of old Mexico, at the time of the discovery, and 
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Christianity,” a topic which has given rise to much curious specula- 
tion. —In the “ Medical Magazine”’ (vol. vii. pp. 558-568), of Lon- 
don, G. Sharp publishes a brief article on “The Civilization and 
Medicine of the Ancient Mexicans, period 1519-1521, a. p.’—A 
most welcome and valuable contribution to the literature of the 
Nahuatls is Prof. Frederick Starr’s “The Mapa de Cuauhtlantzinco, 
or Cédice Campos,” which appears as Bulletin III. of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the University of Chicago (Chicago, 1898, 
38 pp.). The paintings in question consist of 44 pictures pasted on 
two large frames of stretched cotton, — all of which are reproduced 
in Professor Starr’s article, from photographs taken on the spot, in 
the Pueblo of San Juan de Cuauhtlantzinco, in the state of Puebla. 
The pictures are of great historic interest, and date from a period 
shortly after Cortez’ return to Spain in 1527. They are a record of 
daily life and customs, the thoughts of the natives after the con- 
quest, and are real native works of art. Professor Starr furnishes, 
besides the Spanish text of the explanatory descriptions, an English 
translation with notes. . 

Moki. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 313-318), 
Dr. J. W. Fewkes describes the “Hopi Snake Washing,” as ob- 
served by him in 1897 at the pueblo of Micofiinovi. Dr. Fewkes 
notes the simplicity of the ceremony here as compared with that at 
Walpi. We also learn that “new studies of the Hopi Snake Dances 
have revealed the fact that no two of the five celebrations of this 
dance are identical in details.’ — The “ Passenger Department of 
the Santa Fé Route” publishes Mr. Walter Hough’s “The Moki 
Snake-Dance.” A popular account of that unparalleled dramatic 
pagan ceremony (Santa Fé, 1898, 8°).— From the “ Smithsonian 
Report”’ for 1896, pp. 517-539, Dr. J. W. Fewkes reprints (Wash- 
ington, 1898) a “Preliminary Account of an Expedition to the 
Pueblo Ruins near Winslow, Arizona, in 1896,” illustrated with 
numerous plates and figures. The symbolic and mythical bird 
figures used in pottery and other decorations are very interesting. — 
To the “Smithsonian Report for 1897” Dr. Fewkes contributes 
(pp. 601-623) “ A Preliminary Account of the Archzological Field 
Work in Arizona in 1897,” the reprint being dated Washington, 
1898, and well illustrated, like the previous report. Here again the 
symbolism in decoration is the chief point of interest. Dr. Fewkes’s 
notes on the probable migrations of the old Arizonian Indians are 
very suggestive and valuable. 

YANAN. See Copehan. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Brisri. The monograph of H. Pittier de Fabrega, “‘ Die Sprache 
der Bribri-Indianer in Costa Rica” (Wien, 1898, 150 S.), which, 
edited by the late Prof. Friedrich Miiller, appeared in the Transac- 
tions of the Viennese Academy of Sciences, contains four myths of 
the relations of men with evil spirits, animals, and birds in the olden 
times. The Indian texts are given, together with free and inter- 
linear translations. The ethnographic introduction also contains 
many items of value. Brinton considers the Bribris, a branch of 
the Talamancas, of Chibcha stock. 

Mayan. As areprint from vol. vii. of the “ Proceedings of the 
Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences” (Davenport, Iowa), 
Prof. Frederick Starr publishes an account of “A Shell Inscription 
from Tula, Mexico.” An irregular fragment of /aliotis shell, dis- 
covered at Tula, forty miles north of the city of Mexico, had its 
whole inner concave surface occupied by an elaborate carving repre- 
senting a seated figure, while on the reverse are four characters 
“clearly related to the ‘calculiform’ characters of Mayan inscrip- 
tions.” This discovery is very suggestive. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


Cartcnagui. In his brief account of “The Calchaqui,” in the 
“ American Anthropologist ” for January, 1899 (N. S. vol. i. pp. 41- 
44), Dr. D. G. Brinton suggests the derivation of the name given to 
this people by the chroniclers from the Quichua ’sa//chay-cuy, 
“irrascible, ill-natured.” The people in question are very interest- 
ing, as being, according to some, the old Incasic stock itself, born of 
the vales of Catamarca: certainly the art-resemblances are very 
striking. According to Dr. Brinton, “the curious old man with the 
long beard (un-Indian as he seems) appears on vases from the Cal- 
chaqui region as well as in the legendary figure of Viracocha. 

Cuaco. From the “ Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society,” Dr. D. G. Brinton reprints his study of “The Linguistic 
Cartography of the Chaco Region” (Philadelphia, 1898, 30 pp. 
8°), which is accompanied by a very useful map showing the lan- 
guage distribution according to the very latest information. The 
region of the Gran Chaco lies in northern Argentina and eastern 
Bolivia (lat. 18°-32° S., long. 58°-66° W.), and is inhabited by 
peoples speaking many distinct languages. Some of the etymolo- 
gies of the tribal names are very interesting: Guaycuru=“ fast 
runners ;” Zirumbe=“naked men;” Omagua=“ intelligent, supe- 
rior people ;” /urt=“ ostrich ;” Chanas=“ my relations ;” Charrua 
=“my men.” Dr. Brinton thinks that the Omaguas were, beyond 
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a doubt, of Quechuan stock, a considerable extension of Incasic 
influence. Quechuan traces exist also in the Calchaqui. 

Guayagqui. In the “Revue du Musée de La Plata” (vol. viii. 
1898, pp. 453-459), F. Lahille writes about “Guayaquis y Ana- 
mitas.”” The Guayaquis are a very wild tribe dwelling near the 
middle Parana. 

Peru. To the “Medical Magazine” (vol. vii. pp. 636-642), of 
London, G. Sharp contributes a brief paper on “The Civilization, 
Institutions, and Medicine of the Ancient Peruvians, period about 
1528 a. D.—Dr. Geo. A. Dorsey’s “ Bibliography of the Anthro- 
pology of Peru” (Chicago, January, 1898, pp. 55-206), which appears 
as Publication 23, Anthropological Series, vul. ii. No. 2, of the Field 
Columbian Museum, contains many titles of interest to the folk- 
lorist. 

QuERANDIES. Under the title “ Etnografia Argentina. Segunda 
Contribucién al Estudio de los Indios Querandies” (Buenos Aires, 
1898, 60 pp. 8°), Felix F. Ontes makes a second contribution (the 
first appeared in 1897, — “ Los Querandies Contribucién al Estudio 
de la Etnografia Argentina’’) to the study of the Querandies In- 
dians, who formerly dwelt on the right bank of the La Plata, near 
the present site of Buenos Aires. Ontes makes them out to be of 
Guaycuru stock ; Brinton considers them Aucanian. 


GENERAL, 


EsTHETICS. Very interesting is Major Powell’s paper in the 
“ American Anthropologist” for January, 1899 (N. S. vol. i. pp. 1-40), 
on “ Esthetology, or the Science of Activities designed to give Plea- 
sure,” in which there are many references to the arts of savage and 
barbarous man. 

ArcH#OLOGY. Prof. Cyrus Thomas’s “Introduction to the Study 


of North American Archeology” (Cincinnati, xiv. 391 pp. 8°) con-, 


tains much that is of interest to the student of folk-lore, in respect 
to history, culture, etc. 

Art. Prof. Thomas Wilson’s “ Prehistoric Art,” which takes up 
pages 325-664 of the “ Report of the U. S. National Museum for 
1896,” contains, besides general information as to the art of prehis- 
toric man in Europe, notes on art in stone, sculpture, pottery, copper, 
gold, and silver work in America, with many plates and illustra- 
tions. 

EtunoGrapuy. In his account of “The Indian Congress at 
Omaha” in the fall of 1898, which Mr. James Mooney contributes 
to the “American Anthropologist” (N. S. vol. i. pp. 126-149), 
are contained notes on various Algonkian, Athapascan, Caddoan, 
Salishan, Siouan, Tafioan, Tonkawan, and Yuman Indians, together 
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with a brief comparative vocabulary and photographic illustrations. 
A detailed account of the 72, or lodge of the plains Indians, their 
dress, is included. —In the “ Mittheilungen der anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien” (Bd. xxvii. S. 127-170), J. von Siemiradzki 
publishes “ Beitrage zur Ethnographie der siidamerikanischen In- 
dianer.”’ 

Games. To the “Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1896,” Mr. Stewart Culin contributes (pp. 665-942) an elaborate 
monograph, with fifty plates and more than two hundred figures, on 
“Chess and Playing Cards,” being a “Catalogue of Games and 
Implements for Divination exhibited by the U. S. National Museum, 
in connection with the Department of Archzology and Palaeontology 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition, Atlanta, Georgia, 1895.’" This monograph is a 
perfect storehouse of information and illustration. Pages 689-786 
are occupied with a detailed description of the games of the various 
Indian tribes of North America, alphabetically arranged according 
to linguistic stocks, followed by a table showing the nature, number, 
material, use, etc., of the gaming implements, etc. Professor Culin’s 
monograph is but one more of his acute studies of the gaming 
activities of primitive peoples, and their correspondences among 
those who are or have been civilized. 

MicraTion. In the “ Popular Science. Monthly”’ (vol. liv. pp. 1- 
15) for November, 1898, Prof. T. S. Morse discusses the question, 
“Was Middle America peopled from Asia?” Professor Morse fur- 
nishes numerous and excellent reasons why Central America was 
not peopled from civilized Asia, and there is little reason for 
deriving American savages from uncivilized Asiatics. 

Music. To the “American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 344- 
346) E. H. Hawley contributes a brief paper on the “ Distribution 
of the Notched Rattle,” a primitive musical instrument represented 
by the pampuniwap of the Utes, and the ¢truhkkunpi of the Moki 
Indians. These notched bones are rubbed with other bones to pro- 
duce a musical sound. They have been found in Mexico, and bam- 
boo and wooden instruments of like sort are found’ on the Amazon, 
in Africa, and elsewhere. — From vol. vii. of the “ Proceedings of 
the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences” (Davenport, Iowa), 
Prof. Frederick Starr reprints an interesting paper on “ Notched 
Bones from Mexico,” in which he discusses the omichihuaz, “ strong 
bone,” the primitive Aztec musical instrument referred to above, the 
significance of which Dr. Hrdlitka in his earlier paper on notched 
bones from Mexico did not make clear. Professor Starr’s specimens 
settle the matter beyond a doubt, and the author adds the further 
information that “the notched sticks of the Tonkaways and the 
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Pueblos are the exact representative, still in use among living tribes, 
of the ancient notched bone —the omichihuaz — of the old Mexi- 
cans.””— In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 280-284), 
Mr. M. H. Saville writes of ‘The Musical Bow in Ancient Mexico,” 
discussing the various musical instruments of the Mayas and Aztecs. 
— Pages 512-664 of Professor Wilson’s monograph on “ Prehistoric 
Art,” referred to above, treat of “ Prehistoric Musical Instruments” 
in detail, with many illustrations. The prehistoric musical instru- 
ments of the New World are considered in detail (pp. 561-663), — 
North, Central, and South America being all well-studied. The 
plates and figures are very numerous, the explanatory text very 
satisfactory. In the preparation of the data relating to America the 
author was assisted by Mr. E. P. Upham. The various theories of 
the origin and development of music (including Rowbotham and 
Wallaschek), are noted and discussed. 

SEMATOLOGY. In the “ American Anthropologist” (N. S. vol. i. 
pp. 155-161), Dr. A. S. Gatschet discusses the words for “‘ Real,’ 
‘true, or ‘genuine’ in Indian languages.” The languages inves- 
tigated are the Algonkian (Peoria, Miami, Shawnee, Delaware, 
Nipissing, Cree, and Arapaho); Iroquoian (Mohawk); Kiowan; 
Shoshonean (Comanche); Tonkawan; Kwakiutl, and Tshimsian. 
The conclusion reached by the author is that “the idea of ‘ man,’ 
‘human being,’ individualized to ‘man of our own tribe,’ must have 
been the prototype of the terms for ‘real’ or ‘ genuine’ ” (p. 161). 

Weapons. The doctor’s thesis of H. Meyer on “Bows and 
Arrows in Central Brazil” is reprinted in translation in the “ Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution for 1896” (Washington, 1898), pp. 
549-582, with numerous plates and illustrations, together with a 
distribution-map. The paper is a most interesting and valuable 
one. 

ZoOTEcHNY. In the “American Anthropologist” (N. S. vol. i. 
pp. 45-81), Prof. O. T. Mason has an extended illustrated article on 
“ Aboriginal American Zoétechny.” Methods of capture of animals 
by the American Indians are described, the Indians’ knowledge of 
zodlogy discussed, the products of zodtechny noted, and the influ- 
ence of this art upon language, religion, society estimated. A list of 
weapon-areas (bow, arrow) is given, and their relation to the geo- 
graphic environment discussed. Worthy of note is the statement 
(p. 79), “in every one of the 18 environments mentioned in this 
paper, the savage people knew the best thing for every purpose.” 

A. F.C. andl. C. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SACRIFICE AMONG THE WAKAMBA IN BriTISH East AFrRicaA.—In the 
summer of 1896 a mission station was established among the Wakamba in 
British East Africa.’ The facts stated below are derived from letters from 
Mr. Willis R. Hotchkiss, a missionary connected with the station, and from 
Mr. Charles E. Hulburt, of Coatesville, Pa., the American director of the 
work, who has just returned from a trip to the mission field. 

The Wakamba live in a mountainous country, about 325 miles from the 
coast, but still about the same distance eastward from Victoria Nyanza. 
They occupy a lofty valley, the elevation of which is about 5000 feet above 
the sea. The portion of this valley where the mission is located is about 
15 miles south of the equator. Northward go miles rises Mount Kenia, 
18,000 feet high, while about the same distance to the south is Kilmia 
Njaro, 19,000 feet high, — both snow-capped the year round. The nearest 
town, which consists of a fort and a few houses, is Machakos, on the 
line of the Uganda Railway, which is being built from Mombasa to Lake 
Victoria. 

The Wakamba belong to what is known as the Bantu family of Africans, 
who are superior to the purely negro races. Keane describes the Bantus 
as of “lighter color, larger cranial capacity, smaller teeth, and less pro- 
nounced prognathism,” than the negroes. “They are,” he says, “ distinctly 
more intelligent, more civilized, and more capable of upward development 
than the full-blood negro.” ? 

Mr. Hulburt says* of the Wakamba that they raise their own millet, 
corn, and beans, on which they live almost exclusively. They get their 
meat from the various members of the antelope family, which abound in 
vast numbers in the plains, together with the zebra, which may be found in 
droves of thousands, and of which the natives are very fond. They keep 
cattle, goats, and the African hairy sheep. They have no towns, as the 
people do not congregate, save as they live along the hillsides or valleys. 
The only commerce or exchange known among them, Mr. Hulburt declares 
to be the exchange of their daughters for a certain number of goats. The 
men are almost universally nude, while the women wear a curious apron 
made of skins, and sometimes worked with beads. 

When the mission was established, the language of the Wakamba had 
never been studied by the outside world. It was necessary for the mis- 
sionaries to learn it by actual contact, without grammars or other helps. 
The information which Mr. Hotchkiss gives of their form of sacrifice is 
therefore quite new. 

Writing under date of January 15, 1899, he says that, while they believe 
in a God, most of their religious exercises are devoted to the propitiation of 
evil spirits. ‘They make offerings of goats, and, at certain seasons, of the 


! This mission is independent and self-governing. It is represented in this 
country by the Philadelphia Missionary Council. 
2 Ethnology, p. 271. 5 In a letter to the writer. 
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produce of their fields, but all this is, he says, offered to Aimu, the chief of 
the evil spirits. 

The blood is poured out as a propitiation to the demon, while the flesh 
furnishes a feast for the old men. While this feast is going on, the women 
engage in an indecent dance, which is continued until many go into con- 
vulsions, and have to be carried away. 

There are several features in this sacrifice which furnish parallels to 
Semitic sacrifices. 1. The propitiation of the demon Aimu with the blood 
of a goat, although it is accomplished in a different way, reminds one of 
the goat with which Azazel was propitiated in the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement in Leviticus xvi. 2. The festal character of the sacrifice is par- 
allel to the festal character of all ancient Semitic sacrifice, as W. R. Smith 
has shown us in the “ Religion of the Semites.” 3. That the old Semitic 
scrificial feasts were accompanied with dancing, which were in the early 
times religious, but which tended to assume an orgiastic character, and be- 
come a sort of intoxication of the senses, Smith has also shown. (Op. cit. 
260-262, and 430-433.) 

Such rites in some form are, it would seem, characteristic of most reli- 
gions at an early stage of development. 


George A. Barton. 
BRYN MAwr, Pa. 


Two Necro Witcu-Storigs. —I. The following story of witchcraft was 
told by a mulatto or quadroon stewardess of Baltimore, on a steamer sail- 
ing from Boston to Baltimore. The stewardess had learned the particulars 
of her mother, who, with the mother’s half-brother, the hero of the story, 
lived in Salisbury, Md. 

Every night a black cat came and rode on the man’s chest. He was 
told that it was not really a cat but a witch, and was advised to set a trap 
for it in the usual way, that is, by thrusting a fork through a sieve, so that 
the tines would project inside of it. 

This he did, placing the sieve close beside him. The cat, in attempting 
to leap on his chest as usual, was impaled on the fork, and unable to get 
off. 

Next morning it was found that the next-door neighbor, a woman, was 
sick abed with a “misery in her breast,” the location of the pain corre- 
sponding exactly to the wounded place on the chest of the cat. This neigh- 
bor died of the injury within a week. 

II. The same woman related the following: Her mother, when a girl, 
lived in Salisbury, Md., in service with two reputable and well-to-do old 
maiden ladies. She noticed that one of these old ladies was frequently in 
the habit of going out at 10 P. M. or later, and remaining out very late, — 
perhaps all night. She told her mother of this, saying she thought there 
was something queer about the old ladies, and the mother suggested that 
possibly they were witches. 

One night the old ladies asked the colored girl to have her mother come 


1 Cf. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, pp. 180-182. 
VOL. XI. — NO. 45. 10 
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to stay with her, as they were both to go away that night. The mother 
came, bringing a companion with wer. As the evening wore on, the old 
ladies sent the colored girls and the mother to bed, saying that they them- 
selves would lock up the house. Then the ladies went to their chamber, 
ostensibly to dress. The negroes, suspecting something, watched them 
through a keyhole, and saw them go to the hearth in their chamber, and 
there slip out of their human skins, appearing as two black cats, which then 
scrambled up the chimney. 

One of the delighted witnesses of the transformation thereupon sug- 
gested putting salt and pepper on the empty skins that lay on the hearth- 
rug, and this was quickly done. Afraid to stay to watch the consequences, 
they ran from the house, telling the neighbors to watch in the morning, 
and see what would happen. The neighbors were on hand at an early 
hour, and, on peeping through the shutters, saw first one, then the other of 
the black cats crawl back into the human skin that belonged to it, then 
leap out in an agony of smarting, and so in and out, in and out, for a 
long time. 

The peals of laughter with which the stewardess told this story, and her 
genuine enthusiasm over the stratagem just narrated, as well as incidental 
remarks which she made in regard to the existence of witches at the present 
day, showed undoubting faith in their reality. 


Louts1anA Guost Story. — Told in August, 1889, by a negro man of 
forty-five or thereabouts, employed as dairy-hand at Chestertown, Md. He 
had come from Louisiana, where he had been a slave. 

“* About two years ago, I reckon, an ole man died in the place whar I 
useter live. He lef’ a heap o’ proputty ter his heirs ; the’ was a right smart 
head o’ chillun, an’ he give ’em ev'y one a farm, an’ the’ was one mo’ farm 
yit lef’ over. “Twas a good farm an’ the house all furnished up, but no 
one did n’ keer ter live thar, fer they all said the house was haanted. 

“ But one o’ the heirs he said he wan’t no way feared but he could lay 
that ghost ef they ’d give him the farm, ’n’ they tole him the farm was his ef 
he could lay the ghost so ’s ter live thar. So he went ter a man o’ the 
name o’ Peacock that lived neighbor ter him, an’ ’t was a church-member, 
an’ offered him a heap o’ money ter go an’ lay that ghost. 

“ Mr. Peacock, he went that same night ter the house, takin’ his Bible 
along, ’n’ he set thar a-readin’ it backward and forward ; he didn’ mind 
it none whether the ghost came a-nigh or not.’ Sho’ nuff, the ghost came 
along while he was a-readin’, an’ it went all about thro’ the house, so ’s Mr. 
Peacock could hear it goin’ inter the diffunt rooms an’ a-movin’ things this- 
a-way an’ that-a-way. But he didn’ let on to hear the ghost, — no indeed, 
— but he kep’ a-readin’ away ter his Bible. 

“ Arter a while the ghost blowed out his lamp, but he jes’ lighted it an’ 
read on, ’n’ then he went inter the bedroom an’ lay down. That sort 0’ 
made the ghost mad, so ’s it come inter the bedroom an’ he see it, like as 


1 Reading the Bible backward is supposed to keep ghosts from entering; read- 
ing it forward, to prevent them (if already in the house) from harming one. 
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ef ’t was an ole woman. Fer the’ was an ole woman’s ghost that haanted 
the house anyhow; they said it could n’t rest no way, ‘count o’ the murder 
the ole lady done when she was alive. Anyhow Mr. Peacock see her reach 
out her arm, long an’ skinny-like, under the bed, ’n’ she jes’ turned it over 
so,, with him on it. But he on’y crep’ out from under it an’ went back inter 
the kitchen ’n’ begun to read away in his Bible. An’ thar he stayed all 
night, on’y afore day the ghost came once mo’ an’ said, ‘ Ef yo’ come back 
’yer agen, yore a dead man.’ 

“ Well, nex’ night Mr. Peacock came back again, yes indeed, an’ he’d got 
two preachers ter come too an’ try to lay that ghost. One was a Methodis’ 
’n the other was a Catholic, an’ they both brought their Bibles, ’n’ all of ’em 
kep’ readin’ forward an’ backward. ’T wan’t no time at all tell that ghost 
came agen, an’ then it jus’ went on mos’ outrageous. 

“The Methodis’ he did n’ stay ter hear much o’ the racket tell out he 
run an’ never come back that night. The Catholic he hel’ out a good bit, 
but ’fore long Ae run an’ lef’ Peacock ter stay it out by himself. 

“Well, they say the ghost never spoke ter him no mo’, but sho’ nuff in 
the mornin’ thar was Peacock a-lyin’ dead with his head cut clean off, — 
yes indeed, sir! —’an the’ ain’t no one ever tried to lay that ghost sence.” 

Fanny D. Bergen. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


BALTIMORE. — The Baltimore Folk-Lore Society has closed its meetings 
for the winter of 1898 and 1899 with the feeling that interest in the work 
of the society is increasing, and that valuable results will in time be real- 
ized from efforts now being made to interest the people of the State in the 
matter of preserving a record of the folk-lore about them. 

The first meeting of the season was held on November 25 in the Dono- 
van Room, Johns Hopkins University. The papers of the evening were 
given by Miss Alice C. Fletcher and Mr. La Flesche, who were guests of 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Wood. Miss Fletcher’s paper was on “Song and 
Story in Indian Life,” and certain parts were illustrated on the piano by 
Miss Jane Zacharias, and at its conclusion an Indian song was sung by 
Mr. La Flesche. 

Following this, Mr. La Flesche gave a paper of his own on “ The Splin- 
ter, the Thorn, and the Rib,” in which he told in a humorous vein the 
way in which certain portions of the story of the Garden of Eden struck a 
group of Indian boys at a mission school, he being one of them. 

After his paper Mr. La Flesche by request sang other Indian songs, Miss 
Fletcher accompanying him on the piano. There was a large and appre- 
ciative audience, and the evening has since been referred to as a classic 
one. 

The December meeting was held on the 30th in the Donovan Room, 


1 With a graphic imitation of the ghost’s action. 
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Johns Hopkins University. At this meeting the President, Dr. Henry 
Wood, who had been present at the meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society at Columbia College, gave an interesting report of that meeting, 
with a brief résumé or thought from each paper presented, to which he 
added a word of his own. The second paper of the evening was presented 
by Dr. Charles C. Bombaugh on “ Christmas Observances,” in which he 
touched on the historical side of the question, besides bringing out many 
of the quaint and curious customs connected with the season. This was 
followed by a contribution from Mrs. John D. Early touching the same 
subject. 

The January meeting was held on the 27th in the usual place. At this, 
an animal folk-tale was given in negro dialect by Miss Anne Virginia Cul- 
berthson, after which Dr. Henry Wood presented a most thoughtful and 
suggestive paper on “The Folk-Lore and the Literary Motive in Poe’s 
House of Usher.” Mrs. Robert M. Wylie followed him with a paper on 
“ Street Cries of London.” 

At the February meeting, Mrs. Waller R. Bullock gave a paper on “ The 
Onion in Folk-Lore” which was suggestive, and led up to discussion of the 
place of the onion and kindred subjects in folk-lore. 

At the March meeting, a paper showing profound thought and careful 
study was presented by Rev. Charles James Wood, of York, Pa., the title 
being “ Primitive Culture in the Mysteries of Eleusis.” 

There were three meetings in April. The first, which was held at the 
home of Mrs. John D. Early, was called for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. Those already in office were reélected, after which a com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate plans for future work, these plans to be 
presented at a later meeting of the society. A paper was then read by 
Mrs. Waller R. Bullock, written by Miss Marion V. Dorsey, which she 
called “ A Trace of the Taghairm.” It gave the account of how an aged 
negro, by the use of the hide or skin, was believed to be able to foretell 
certain things. 

The second meeting in April was held in McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins 
University, and was an open meeting largely attended. The first paper 
was read by Prof. Paul Haupt on “The Cherubim and Seraphim,” and was 
listened to with profound attention by an appreciative audience. Professor 
Haupt was followed by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, who presented a most inter- 
esting paper on “ The Altar of the Hopi Indians.” This paper was illus- 
trated by stereopticon views and the graphophone. 

The third meeting of the month was held at the home of Mrs. Waller R. 
Bullock, and was purely a business meeting, at which certain subjects were 
chosen for general discussion at the different meetings of the coming win- 
ter. Besides this, subjects were chosen to be studied in “groups ” or com- 
mittees, while individual members pledged themselves to certain lines of 
work in connection with the collection of Maryland folk-lore now in hand. 
Arrangements are being made by which prizes may be offered in the 
schools for more folk-lore material, much interesting matter having already 
been collected through that source. Printed slips are also being prepared 
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for general distribution, which, it is hoped, will interest individuals and 
county papers, so that they may make a record of some of the folk-lore in 
their immediate neighborhood. 

Anne Weston Whitney, Secretary. 


Boston. — Friday, March 24. The Boston Branch met at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hyde Dwight, 306 Commonwealth Avenue, at 
8 p.m. Inthe absence of Professor Putnam, Mr. W. W. Newell presided, 
and introduced Dr. F. N. Robinson, of Harvard University, who spoke on 
“The Hero Poems of Ireland.” Mr. Robinson read many fine renderings 
from early Celtic literature. His paper was followed by a discussion 
which turned largely on the causes of the pathos so characteristic of Celtic 
literature. 

Tuesday, April 18. The Boston Branch met at the Hotel Brunswick by 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. George H. Leonard. In the absence of Pro- 
fessor Putnam, Mr. W. W. Newell presided, and introduced as the speaker 
of the evening Mr. Albert Morton Lythgoe, of Harvard University, who 
spoke on “ The Arts and Crafts of the Ancient Egyptians.” Mr. Lythgoe’s 
paper was exceedingly interesting, and was illustrated by a choice collec- 
tion of lantern slides. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE. — The following report gives the titles of papers presented 
before the Cambridge Branch during the year 1898-99 : — 

November 7, 1898. “ The Folk-Lore of the Natives of Hawaii,” by Prof. 
C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. Meeting at the house of Mrs. Hopkin- 
son, Craigie Street. 

December 3. “The Religion and Customs of Australian Aborigines,” by 
Mr. R. B. Dixon and Dr. A. G. Mayer, of Harvard University. Meeting 
at the house of Mrs. Batchelder, Hilliard Street. 

January 11, 1899. “The Folk-Songs of Poland,” by Dr. Leo Wiener, 
of Harvard University. Meeting at the house of Miss Leavitt, Harvard 
Street. 

February 22. “ Ancient Norse Mythological Tales,” by Dr. William H. 
Schofield, of Harvard University. Meeting at the house of Mr. Charles 
Peabody, Brattle Street. 

March 11. “Sun Myths of America,” by Dr. Franz Boas, of New York. 
Meeting at the house of Miss Yerxa, Lancaster Street. 

April 14. “The Druids and the Ancient Celtic Religion,” by Dr. F. N. 
Robinson, of Harvard University. Meeting at the house of Miss Catharine 
Cook, Appleton Street. 

May 17. “The Folk-Tales of the French-Canadians,” by Prof. J. B. 
Greenough, of, Harvard University. Meeting at the house of Mrs. J. B. 
Warner, Brattle Street. 

Sarah Yerxa, Secretary. 
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Cincinnati. — The following is a report of the meetings of this Branch 
for the year 1898-99 : — 

The work of the Cincinnati Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was well sustained during the year. With “The North American Indians ” 
for the general subject, much interest was developed in their importance 
as factors in the study of folk-lore. 

Papers were read at each meeting, beginning in November with “ The 
Origin of the Indian Races in America,” by Dr. C. D. Crank, who spoke 
particularly of the significance of the different cranial deformations of the 
Flatheads and other Indians, and their bearing upon the question of the 
origin of the Indian races of this continent. Casts were shown, and draw- 
ings of the various ways adopted to accomplish the results. 

At the December meeting, instead of the stated programme, which could 
not be carried out on account of the illness of the speaker of the evening, 
Professor Edwards read a delightful paper on “ Impressionist Views of 
Mexico,” in which he described a trip taken by him through that country. 

In January Dr. J. D. Buck presented a scholarly paper on the subject of 
“The Algonkins,” — “ the people who live across the water.” He called 
attention to the fact that the ancient folk-lore of this nation must be studied 
in its modern survivals, and pointed out the similarity of the myths to those 
of the far East. To the already proposed theories of the origin of the 
American Indian myths — that of physical contact, and that of spontaneous 
sources — the doctor offered a third, an origin traced to re-birth, and sug- 
gested that it might be applied with advantage to the study of folk-lore. 
The argument, which was lucid and forcible, commanded the close atten- 
tion of the audience. 

In February, “Indian Art,” demonstrated by pictographs, were ably 
presented by President Edwards. The Indian manner of keeping the cal- 
endar of important events by the drawing and coloring of figures on buffalo 
hides was graphically described, and attention was called to the historical 
value of such records. Charts of totem poles were also displayed. A 
paper on the “ Classification of Indian Languages ” was also read at this 
meeting, reference being made to the light which such study would throw 
on manner of thought, customs, etc. 

At the meeting in March, Mrs. Josephine Woodward recounted her own 
experiences during her long residence on the “ Plains,” while her father 
was in charge of the reservation. ‘These experiences and impressions were 
presented with much of the charm of both humor and pathos, and fully re- 
paid the close attention of her large audience. 

In April a symposium was held, with “ Prehistoric Remains” as a topic. 
“Indian Burial Mounds,” with the theories of scholars as to their origin 
and significance, brought out an interesting paper, full of suggestion as well 
as information, from Mrs. A. C. Woods. “ Pottery and Weaving,” with 
data from the reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, finished the study of the 
subject for the year. 

The year closed with promise of continued interest, and a desire to fur- 
ther a deeper study of folk-lore. 

Georgina D. Hotkins, Secretary. 
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BOOKS. 


Tue CucHULLIN SaGa IN Irish LireratuReE. Being a Collection of 
Stories relating to the Hero Cuchullin, translated from the Irish by vari- 
ous scholars. Compiled and edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Eveanor Hutt. [Grimm Library, No. 8.] London: David Nutt, 1898. 
Pp. Ixxix, 316. 


Miss Hull’s book is the eighth in the “Grimm Library,” and though it 
is a less ambitious undertaking than some of the other numbers, it is likely 
to be one of the most useful productions of the series. As its title in- 
dicates, it is chiefly a compilation of tales from the Middle Irish. Most of 
the translations here printed have appeared before separately in the learned 
journals, and Miss Hull has collected them in a single volume, supplying 
an introduction and brief illustrative notes. The Irish text is not given. 

The tales have been selected chiefly with a view to presenting the life 
and exploits of Cuchullin, the favorite hero of the Ulster Saga cycle. A 
few of them do not deal with him directly, and some of the best of the Cu- 
chullin stories (like the “ Fled Bricrend”) have been omitted altogether. 
But some limits doubtless had to be observed in making the selection, and 
the reader will get from the book an excellent impression of the character 
of the saga cycle. 

In the introductory note to the “ Tain Bo Cuailgne” Miss Hull says, “ The 
translation is intended primarily for English readers, not for Irish schol- 
ars;” and this statement apparently applies to the whole book, which 
should be judged accordingly. It does not profess to make any new con- 
tribution to Celtic scholarship, but it furnishes the general reader a valuable 
introduction to a body of literature which is none too familiar and none too 
accessible. Most of the existing English translations of Irish romances 
were made before the study of the Celtic languages had been put on a 
scientific basis. Miss Hull has therefore done the English reader a good 
service in placing at his easy disposal more recent and competent versions 
of some of the principal tales. The summary of the “Tain Bo Cuailgne” 
will be particularly convenient for reference, since the original Irish text is 
not accessible except in the facsimiles published by the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. It differs from Zimmer’s analysis of the same tale (published in the 
twenty-eighth volume of Kuhn’s “ Zeitschrift”) by being much fuller in 
some sections, which are practically translated at length, and by passing 
over other sections with a bare indication of the events they relate. 

In a work of a different character Miss Hull’s method with the transla- 
tions would be open to some criticism. Thus she says in her prefatory 
note to the tenth selection (p. 230): “I have followed the translation of 
O’Curry, but have adopted a few phrases from the French version where 
Mr. O’Curry’s version is obscure.” Elsewhere she makes similar state- 
ments with regard to other selections. (See pages 22 and 96.) This 
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eclecticism can hardly be called scientific, but it does not really impair the 
value of the book in hand. Moreover, the reader is warned by the use of 
brackets whenever the editor takes any liberties with the text of her trans- 
lators. 

Considering the purpose of the volume, the literary form of the transla- 
tions is more important than their absolute accuracy, and the style, it must 
be said, is somewhat irregular. The reader now and then gets the im- 
pression that the versions, most of them pretty literal and originally in- 
tended to accompany an Irish text in some learned journal, have not 
received the careful revision they ought to have had before they were 
given to the public as samples of Irish literature. One or two instances of 
unfortunate phraseology may be quoted. In the “Siege of Howth” 
(p. 90) we read: “ A battle was fought straightway. Heavy in sooth was 
the attack that they delivered. Bloody the mutual uplifting.” Surely a 
puzzling phrase to the English reader! Two pages farther on we are told 
that “the women of Ulster divided themselves into three,” a statement which 
is fortunately made clearer by the context. 

The summary of the “Tain Bo Cuailgne” is contributed by Mr. Standish 
Hayes O’Grady, whose vivacious style as a translator is familiar to all read- 
ers of his “ Silva Gadelica.” Here, again, he shows much skill in adapting 
the English language to Irish idioms, though his rendering is occasionally 
over-ingenious, and therefore inappropriate. The reader may be excused 
for pausing in some wonder at sentences like the following from the de- 
scription of Setanta’s fight with the watch-dog of Culann: “ The child was 
without all reasonable means of defence ; the dog’s throat therefore down, 
as he charged open-jawed, with great force he threw his ball, which mor- 
tally punished the creature’s inwards. Cuchullin seized him by the hind 
legs, and against a rock at hand banged him to such purpose that in dis- 
integrated gobbets he strewed all the ground.” Is there such grotesque- 
ness in the original Irish in the manuscript from which Mr. O’Grady is 
translating ? 

Miss Hull’s introduction furnishes a suitable preface to the texts. This 
also is popular in purpose and method. In the first part the editor gives 
some account of the age of Irish literature, and the circumstances of its 
production and preservation. The latter half of the introduction discusses 
the mythological significance of the tales. Cuchullin is explained as a 
solar hero, and the battle of the great bulls in the “Tain Bo Cuailgne” is 
interpreted as being symbolical of the struggle between summer and winter, 
between darkness and light. The argument with regard to Cuchullin is 
derived chiefly from Professor Rhjs’s “ Hibbert Lectures,” and the 
remarks about the symbolism of the bulls are based partly on the “ Mytho- 
logie Zodlogique ” of De Gubernatis. In both instances the mythologists 
may be right in their main contention, but the application of a mythologi- 
cal explanation to the details of a story is always venturesome, and in a 
chapter addressed to the general reader such theories cannot be too cau- 
tiously stated. The trained student, of course, does not need any such 
warning. 
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Miss Hull’s volume contains much material of value for the study of 
folk-lore and popular tradition. The Middle Irish sagas illustrate a very 
interesting stage of popular narrative or epic development, and furnish 
many parallels to the mo#ifs, characters, and manners and customs which 
recur in such literature all over the world. Thus an instance of the com- 
bat between father and son (as in the “ Hildebrandslied”’) is discussed on 
p. xxxi of Miss Hull’s Introduction ; the precocious growth of a hero is 
illustrated at p. 145 of the text ; some Irish accounts of a “ brig o’ dread” 
are mentioned on p. 291 ; the custom of drinking the blood of a dead kins- 
man or friend is referred to on p. 45 ; single combats frequently take place 
at fords (see particularly p. 149); the couvade is discussed in its relation 
to the Debility of the Ulstermen at p. 292. The editor’s notes and appen- 
dices furnish very little that is new, and do not attempt a complete treat- 
ment of the subjects with which they deal. But they are sufficient for the 
explanation and illustration of the text. 

As a whole, then, the volume is well adapted to the ends for which it was 
written. It ought to prove of use in popularizing Irish literature among 
English readers, and in publishing it Mr. Alfred Nutt once more earns the 


thanks of all friends of Celtic studies. 
F. N. Robinson. 


O-GI-MAW-KWE MIT-I-Gwa-KI (QUEEN OF THE Woups). Also, brief sketch 
of the Algaic Language. By Curer Poxacon, author of “ Red Man’s 
Greeting,” printed in a birch-bark booklet. Biography of the Chief, by 
the publisher. Hartford, Mich.: C. H. Engle. 1899. Pp. viii, 255. 


This curious story is given as an English translation from the Pottawat- 
tamie, in which it was written by the Indian author. Simon Pokagon died 
near Allegan, Mich., January 28, 1899, shortly before the publication of 
the volume. He was a son of Leopold Pokagon, whose name is connected 
with the early history of Chicago, having been born in 1830. In 1896 he 
finally obtained from the United States Government the balance due his 
people for the sale of the land on which Chicago stands, the claim having 
been finally allowed by the Supreme Court. In 1893, at the World’s Fair, 
he made an address, of a character very honorable to the speaker, on Chi- 
cago Day. The whole life of Pokagon seems to have constituted a career 
as worthy as could be open to an Indian living on a reservation. His per- 
sonal appearance is said to have been of a majestic character which would 
command attention in any company, and this account is borne out by the 
photograph prefixed to the present work, which represents a face most 
simple, honest, and winning. An aversion to strong drink, as the great 
curse of the Indian awaiting civilization, was inherited by Pokagon, his 
father Leopold having in 1832 lamented this vice as the cause of the back- 
wardness of his people. The book now under consideration is a temperance 
tract under the veil of a romance. The interest taken in the composition 
by the surviving son of the writer, bearing the name of Pokagon, and the 
intrinsic character of the story, appears sufficient to establish its essential 
genuineness ; but in the course of rendering into an English form, the tale 
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seems to have received a linguistic garb, and also various additions incon- 
sistent with original Indian conceptions. If the Pottawattamie text is in 
existence, it would be desirable to have it laid before a scholar for com- 
parison. 

The romance purports to be an autobiography. Pokagon himself, on his 
return from school in Twinsburg, while hunting, sees across the river a 
white deer, that plays about a maiden, who sings in the voices of the birds 
of the woods. He constructs a bark canoe, crosses the stream, and finds 
the girl, with whom he has an interview, and whose trail he finally follows 
to a wonderful wigwam, made of many-colored rushes, and hung with mats 
adorned with quills and feathers. Here he finds the maiden and her 
mother ; to the latter he reveals himself as the son of Leopold Pokagon, 
and is informed that his interlocutor has herself been brought up by his 
grandmother as a foster sister of his mother. The woman and her daugh- 
ter Lonidaw accompany Pokagon to visit his mother, the white stag acting 
as their guardian. The birth of Lonidaw is related ; having seen the light 
in the forest during the flight of her mother from United States troops, she 
is endowed with the property of understanding the birds, and other magi- 
cal gifts. Pokagon returns from school, but is unable to free his heart 
from the passion he has conceived, and retires to the forest for reflection ; 
he concludes that his affection is from Heaven, and goes in search of Loni- 
daw. A marriage is agreed on, and consummated after two days, during 
which Pokagon remains with friends of the bride; the pair then establish 
a wigwam in the woods. The white stag dies of jealousy. Two children 
are born to them ; but the boy, Olondaw, at the white man’s school, acquires 
a passion for liquor, which costs him his life, while the girl is drowned by 
a canoe steered by a drunken trapper. Lonidaw dies of grief, first extract- 
ing from Pokagon a promise that he will spend his life in combating the 
curse ; this vow is enforced by a vision, in which he sees the spirit of 
alcohol as a gigantic demon clad in the stars and stripes, eagle on breast, 
and serpents under his arms, who seize on the victims he encounters. 

Sufficiently remarkable is the thread of the story, inasmuch as it forms 
a counterpart to numerous European tales in which a white deer leads the 
hero to the dwelling of a fairy. The conception seems connected with the 
custom of keeping pet animals ; as with other races, the rare albino color 
indicates sanctity. The stag, in this case, was raised from a fawn. We 
read also of a pet wolf. 

An episode gives the Pottawattamie legend of the arbutus, which, how- 
ever is so overlaid with literary decoration that the original form cannot be 
determined. The flower is here described as springing up in the track of 
a beautiful maiden (spring), clad in leaves and flowers, who visits an old 
man (winter), who lives in the forest, vainly seeking fuel to keep up the 
fire in his lodge. The old man sleeps, dissolves in water, and the arbutus, 


said to be the tribal flower, grows up in the spot. 
W. W. Newell. 
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More AUSTRALIAN LEGENDARY TaLrs. Collected from various tribes by 
Mrs. K. LANGLOH PARKER, author of “ Australian Legendary Tales.” 
With Introduction by ANDREW Lanc. With illustrations by a native 
artist. London: David Nutt. 1898. Pp. xxiii, 104. 


The first collection of Australian tales made by Mrs. Parker was printed 
in 1896. In a notice of the book given in this Journal (vol. ix. 1896, 
p. 303) it was observed that the gathering was gratifying as indicating that 
in Australia the stream of oral tradition continues to flow, and that it will 
be possible to obtain records much more complete than that furnished by 
the inadequate printed documents. This opinion is emphasized by the 
additional matter now communicated. 

As indicated in the earlier volume, it appears that the Australian’s con- 
ception of primitive life is not very different from that of the aboriginal 
American’s. The first inhabitants of the land are supposed to have been 
animal ancestors, larger and wiser than animals now existing ; it is further 
imagined that these possessed human rather than animal shape, and that 
the form and habits of living beasts are accounted for by the actions of 
these human or semi-human predecessors, from whom they have undergone 
metamorphosis. The characteristics of every animal are thus explained 
by folk-tales, which often have an important part in the social life of the 
tribes. Thus the Crow owes his black color to a blow from the Crane 
which laid him out on burnt black grass; while the Crane’s hoarseness is 
owing to a fish-bone, which in revenge was inserted in his throat by the 
Crow. The Parrot’s green feathers and red marks are the results of a 
funeral ceremony, namely, the plastering with ashes, tying on green twigs, 
and inflicting gashes in honor of the deceased. The dead in this case was 
the Mocking-bird, a lover of the Parrot sisters slain by the Lizard, a con- 
juror having the power of producing a mirage. In consequence of their 
grief the Parrots were changed into Birds, while the Mocking-bird was 
translated to the sky, where he is seen as the star Canopus. That kan- 
garoos are now able to see in the dark is owing to the manner in which the 
eponymic Kangaroo sent forth his dream spirit to roll away the darkness, 
at a time when his wife, the Emu, was seeking at night for grass to mend 
the nyunnoo or humpy. 

Phenomena of nature, in this mythology, stand precisely on the same 
basis as living creatures. The Wind is an invisible companion; the cold 
West Wind is pegged by the Crow into a hollow log, and only allowed 
occasional exit, a restraint by which her primitive ferocity is much sub- 
dued ; however, the log is now rotting and full of holes, and some day the 
West Wind is likely to escape, and rush to the semi-annual corroboree, or 
assembly of the winds, with disastrous results. The Sun is personified 
under the feminine name of Yhi; but inconsistently it is said that the Sun 
is a fire lighted by the sky-spirit, and which burns out to embers at night. 
How it gets through the sky is not related; the myth is imperfect. The 
spirits of conjurors or wirreenuns can take the forms of whirlwinds, and 


destroy whatever they overtake. The Milky Way is a road travelled by, 
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mortals, whose fires are to be seen smoking there ; the dark places are the 
dens of two cannibals blown into the sky by such whirlwinds, and lying in 
wait for travellers, who can get by safely only when they are pursuing the 
same game of spiritual embodiment in a cyclone. 

In the earlier volume, Mrs. Parker had something to say about Byamee, 
who had formerly lived on earth as a man, but had departed to the spirit- 
land, and was honored in a bora or initiation ceremony. In this continua- 
tion we learn more about Byamee, a sort of Balder. The flowers followed 
him to his celestial camp ; this is above Oobi Oobi, a high mountain, with 
a fountain and circles of stones at top, whither resort conjurers to procure 
rain. The earth being left desolate, the wirreenuns (presumably in the 
spirit) resorted to Oobi Oobi, and there petitioned the spirit messenger of 
Byamee ; the latter procured their ascension to Bullimah, the heavenly 
paradise, where the flowers never faded, and whence they brought back 
blossoms which they scattered over earth. 

A remarkable story of the Gray Owl gives an account of mortuary cere- 
monies. The body being put in the bark coffin, placed in the grave with 
weapons and food for the journey to Oobi Oobi, dirges are sung, somewhat 
as follows, says the collector : — 


We shall follow the bee to its nest in the goolabah ; 

We shall follow it to its nest in the bibbil-tree. 

Honey too shall we find in the goori-tree, 

But Eerin the light sleeper will follow with us no longer. 


Wailing, mutilation on the part of the mourners, and smoking with ashes 
of the rosewood-tree to keep off malignant spirits follows, and then a 
remarkable rite, best given in the words of the author: “ After the women 
left, all the men stood round the grave, the oldest wirreenun at the head, 
which faced the east. The men bowed their heads as if at a first Boorah, 
the wirreenun lifted his, and, looking towards where Bullimah was sup- 
posed to be, said: ‘ Byamee, let in the spirit of Eerin to Bullimah. Save 
him, we ask thee, from the Eleanbah wundah, abode of the wicked. Let 
him into Bullimah, there to roam as he wills, for Eerin was great on earth 
and faithful ever to your laws. Hear, then, our cry, O Byamee, and let 
Eerin enter the land of beauty, of plenty, of rest. For Eerin was faithful 
on earth, faithful to the laws you left us.’” Then follows a ceremony to 
detect the person who caused the death, whose clan is indicated by the 
nature of the animal track observed on the swept ground round the grave. 

This somewhat astonishing account, which provides the Australian sav- 
age, commonly supposed to stand at the foot of the human scale, with a 
paradise, a hell, prayer for the dead, an ascended protector who closely cor- 
responds to the second person of the Christian Trinity, and abstract ideas 
of right and wrong as affecting future destiny, naturally causes inquiry as to 
the manner in which Mrs. Parker obtained her information. The result is 
anything but satisfactory. According to her own account, the tales are 
composites, made up of scraps of information obtained from various tribes 
of New South Wales and Queensland, but by her freely amalgamated, 
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paraphrased, and provided with the proper names of one single tribe, the 
Noongahburrah. By such a process, allowing for the imperfect under- 
standing of the language and freedom of rendering, anything might be 
made out. The critic is therefore quite justified in skepticism. At the 
same time, it is none the less clear that at the basis there is an intellectual 
treasure of no small worth, and we are told that, of this, part is in song. 
The moral therefore is, that Australian scholars ought not to lose a day in 
taking the only steps by which any certainty can be obtained ; that is to 
say, raising money, and employing educated young men of character and 
discretion, who may study the native languages, procure initiation in their 
rites, and give the world a complete and unvarnished history of the mental 
stock belonging to separate tribes. Whoever undertakes this task must, 
first of all, discard the heresy, repeatedly denounced in this Journal, “ of 
the contempt visited on folk-tales, as if these were less important to record 
than ceremonies and gestures. The plain truth is, that custom, ritual, art, 
and archeology, without folk-lore, is a body without a soul.” 

In his Introduction Mr. Lang, who has previously given countenance to 
this error, further helps to disseminate it by citing his own assertion that 
religion and mythology represent quite different moods of men. This may 
be so far true that the savage, in his hours of amusement, may indulge in 
tale-telling when the stories represent no serious belief. But it is equally 
true that the same savage always and everywhere is furnished with a body 
of legendary tales, which stand to him in a sacred relation. It is by these 
histories that are determined his ritual, his worship, and his social life. 
Any attempt to give an account of his religion which neglects this ele- 
ment leaves out the most important part, and can result in nothing but 
confusion. 

W. W. Newell. 


TALES OF THE ENCHANTED ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC. By THOMAS 
WENTWORTH Hiccinson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. Pp. 
xii, 259. 

It has been from very ancient times a habit of mythologies to place 
wonders of nature in outlying islands, supposed to be inhabited by spirits, 
demons, giants, and monsters. This method of representation supposes 
the abode of man to be itself a central island in a middle-earth surrounded 
by the water-washed homes of supernatural beings. It is not clear what 
influences first produced such a conception ; elementary geographical ideas 
were wrought into this form, as is seen in the Homeric poems, where insular 
paradises and gardens of enchantment are already familiar to the authors. 
Irish narrators, moved no doubt by the outlying position of their isle, and 
under the impulse of the classical notions, developed stories of naviga- 
tors into marvellous accounts called imrdma, forming sometimes frankly 
extravagant fiction. Of these we have an example in the celebrated voy- 
age of St. Brandan, not older than the twelfth century in its extant form, 
These Irish productions had considerable currency through Europe, and 
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so, instead of the ancient heathen accounts of the Isles of the Blest, 
the Middle Age was furnished with narratives in which a Christian color- 
ing was infused. This process also took place independently of Ireland, 
inasmuch as the Islands of the Dead, placed by ancient Gauls in the direc- 
tion of Britain, and by Britons along the Scottish shores, may have sur- 
vived in the Avalon to which King Arthur was fabled to have taken. 

It is stories of this sort which the well-known author of this volume 
collects for the purpose of general reading, and with attention more espe- 
cially to the requirements of young persons. These begin with “ The 
Story of Atlantis,” and continue through the Celtic tales mentioned to 
the Leif Erikson and the Vinland of the Icelandic sagas, Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s search for Norembega, and the Fountain of Youth of Ponce 
de Leon. The editor has followed in general the course of development, 
beginning with the legends belonging to the European shore, then to those 
of the open sea, and finally to the coast of America, to which the older 
stories were finally transferred. As Colonel Higginson observes, with 
every added step in knowledge the line of fancied stopping-places rear- 
ranged itself, the fictitious names flitting from place to place on the maps, 
and being sometimes duplicated. Where the tradition has vanished, the 
names associated, as in the case of the Antilles, are assigned to different 
localities. These American narratives, and the notes bearing on them, 
will be found suggestive and interesting, and it is this exhibition of the 
legendary interest associated with localities of the New World which con- 
stitutes the important feature of the book. 

Without engaging in discussions which the plan of the work makes un- 
suitable, it may be noted that the Celtic stories are often modern. That 
of Taliessin, in particular, the second of the collection, dealing with the 
bardic kettle of Caridwen (not Cardiwen), scarce has a pedigree older 
than the last century, representing an invention of neo-bardic mysticism. 
While in substance the Irish tales concerning the Swan-children of Lir may 
be old, the form in which it is given is very modern. The stories of Bran 
and Peredur scarce antedate the fourteenth century in their existing ver- 
sions, and so on. But it is not the purpose of the editor to furnish a 
history of the development of legends concerning islands. 

W. W. Newell. 
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